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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
vule we can make no exceplion. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Portugal seems to be quieting, public grief and 
excitement having in some degree worn themselves 
down during the week. There is a new Government, 
and some think this will help the situation. There 
has been a general rally round the monarchy, as might 
be expected. Senhor Franco has retired and left the 
country. It is a wonder he escaped: it illustrates 
the grim fortuity of political assassination. Senhor 
Franco is not shirking: he has in every way deserved 
well of his country. But in the present distress it was 
patriotic in him to efface himself; it was in the interest 
of monarchy and the hapless young King Manuel. 
Dom Miguel, teaching Peter of Servia a lesson, has 
refrained from trying to make capital out of the 
catastrophe. The addresses of condolence in the 
House of Lords and the House of Commons were 
far more real this time than such formalities usually 
can be. In truth the pathos of this thing is the more 
because the country itself is so small. 


The fever of the British Indian affair in the Transvaal 
has gone down ; the immediately acute stage seems to 
be passed, but the imperial disorder is not cured yet by 
any means. However, it is well that at any rate a 
mode of living has been settled. The compromise 
is not quite easy to appreciate with nicety. We 
can all understand that the higher-class Indians 
are pleased to have their signature substituted 
for finger-print as a registration mark. But what 
has happened to cause the Indian population to 
agree to register within three months? It is said 
their objection was not so much to registration as to 
the compulsion to register. This is rather subtle ; 


why should a man object to being compelled to do 
what he does not mind doing? And compulsion is 
got rid of this way. The time prescribed by the 
Act for registration is out; therefore if they register 
after that time it cannot be by force of the Act. 
On the other hand the Transvaal Government 
agree for three months not to imprison or otherwise 
proceed against Indians who had not registered under 
the Act. In other words the Government is granting 
an armistice of three months, which the Indians will 
turn to account by registering according to law, but 
apparently not under the law. But if everybody is 
happy, what does it matter ? 


Lord Curzon, in a speech very sympathetic with the 
Indians, an attitude which well became his first speech 
in the House of Lords, rather threw cold water on the 
idea of marking out coloured areas within the Empire, 
whither a British Asiatic might emigrate and settle. 
He did not give his reasons nor suggest an alternative 
policy. He rightly insists on securing good terms and 
conditions for the Indian labourer out of his own 
country, and on punctiliously recognising Indian 
social distinctions. But this is not an alternative 
policy. It is no use to get good terms for a 
man’s work, if there is to be no place for him to 
work in. And this seems likely to be the emigrant 
Indian’s lot. The Transvaal, probably all South Africa, 
will not take him; Australia will not ; where then is 
the Indian to go, if he is shut out of all white colonies, 
as seems almost inevitable? An Imperial Conference 
on this problem seems to be necessary. Lord Ampthill 
made a strong point against the Government when he 
asked why this question was not put before the 
Imperial Conference last year. 


On Thursday the Anglo-Russian Agreement was for 
the first time under serious fire in Parliament. Hitherto 
there has been a sort of general consent to treat it with 
much tenderness. Not Lord Curzon. He has fired 
straight into it and made gaping breaches. He made 
clear what most Unionists have felt all along that the 
Agreement badly gives us away to Russia, especially 
in Persia. Lord Tonatis does not hesitate to predict 
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plainly that when Russia is quite herself again, Persian 
independence will disappear. Lord Curzon’s desire 
for maps recalls Lord Salisbury’s admonition—‘‘ Study 
large maps”. In answer Lord Elgin would not admit 
any surrender to Russia except in Tibet, where the 
Government had ‘‘ minimised”. Rather bold to bring 
a country of the vast extent of Tibet under the maxim 
de minimis non ! 


After seven months’ captivity Kaid Maclean has been 
set at liberty by Raisuli. He was apparently handed 
over quietly to the British Legation at Tangier in ex- 
change for certain of Raisuli’s supporters who were held 
as hostages. Much has happened since the Kaid was able 
to give Abd-el-Aziz the benefit of his counsel. The Sultan 
is himself almost a prisoner at Rabat, dependent for his 
security upon the French forces which are officially not 
there for his benefit at all. At Fez Mulai Hafid’s pro- 
gress is stayed for want of funds, and there is talk of a 
third Sultan being proclaimed to relieve the chaos and 
confusion, to which as a fact a new pretender would 
surely add. General D’Amade continues to pound 
away at the tribes, and delivered a heavy attack a few 
days ago, in which it was said the French had suffered 
a sharp reverse. The report was apparently sheer in- 
vention. Moorish losses, so far as we can see, have no 
effect whatsoever on the general situation. 


The French Senate has supported by a smal! majority 
the Ministerial proposal for the reduction of military 
service in the reserves from twenty-eight to twenty-one 
days in the year. M. de Freycinet, who has been four 
times Premier, and was War Minister under M. Loubet, 
opposed it; but the Senate, anxious to support the 
Government, and with an eye on an electorate which is 
more and more shrinking from military service, voted 
the proposal. M. de Freycinet appealed to the sacrifices 
of 1870 when he was the coadjutor of Gambetta. 
M. Clemenceau eulogised him and declared that 
‘*French hearts had never forgotten the painful hours 
that France had traversed thirty-seven years ago”, 
but there is after all a change. ‘‘ Parliament should 
never forget the will of the country, and in the present 
Bill they were offering public opinion a genuine and 
legitimate satisfaction.” M.Clemenceau’s speech was 
clever; but M. de Freycinet was right. He 
was appealing to the military spirit of France; M. 
Clemenceau talked of ‘‘ economic productiveness”’, of 
**saving the three or four days for the work of the 
nation”. In other words, he talked money; M. de 
Freycinet talked patriotism ; and the Senate voted for 
M. Clemenceau. 


Mr. Haldane has apparently created a new post at 
the War Office, and his private secretary, Colonel 
Ellison, has been selected to fill it. The new official is 
to be described as Director of Organisation and 
Mobilisation, and we suppose that he will be under the 
Adjutant-General. Hitherto organisation and recruit- 
ing have been grouped together under one Director. 
Now we conclude that these two subjects will each 
have its Director, presumably also a general officer. 
Thus the number of general officers at the War Office— 
which has increased alarmingly of recent years—is to 
receive yet one more addition at the hands of the 
economical Mr. Haldane. Wehopethe War Minister’s 
new secretary will confine himself to his legitimate 
sphere of work, and not act as expert adviser to his 
chief, usurping the functions of the Army Council. 


The Territorial Army is likely to cost much more than 
at present is even contemplated. The grants made to 
the County Associations are quite inadequate, with 
the result that no attractions can be held out to 
able and experienced officers to become secretaries 
to those bodies. Yet the position of secretary is of 
very great importance. Lords-Lieutenant, deputy 
_ Lieutenants, and others concerned in inaugurating and 
managing the new scheme are, in the main, busy men; 
and in any case can hardly be in the position to exercise 
constant supervision and control. It is the secretary 
who will be the main factor in launching the system. 
Thus it is imperative to get the best men. It might 
even be advisable to offer good salaries for a space 
say of two years, so that the system could be 


got into working order. After that anybody could 


run it. 


It is curious, to say the least, that Mr. F. E. Smith, 
a Conservative member, should find fault with the 
Government for the only act at the Hague Conference 
for which Conservatives have any respect. His amend- 
ment to the Address objected to the instructions given 
to the British delegates not to accept proposals for the 
abolition of the right of capture of an enemy’s 
commerce at sea. His point was that while we 
insist on retaining this power, it is hypocritical to 
pretend that we are desirous of decreasing arma- 
ments. The fallacy that the scale of armaments 
would be affected by the proposed new rule of naval 
warfare was effectually disproved by Sir Edward Grey. 
Derision of the Government for proposing disarma- 
ment and its non-success is very permissible ; but to 
obtain it by giving away this great weapon of the 
British Navy would have been more derisory still ; and 
it is surprising to find Mr. Smith attacking Ministers on 
so false an issue. Mr. Bowles put the other general 
arguments against it in a good: speech which left few of 
the points untouched; and naturally the amendment 
Was withdrawn. 


There was certainly a spice of the old daring wit,-and 
much of the fine literary form, about Mr. Birrell’s 
defence on Monday of his Irish administration. In 
this respect it was a speech worthy of a most important 
debate and Minister. But we distrust Mr. Birrell’s 
plan of completely entangling the question of land 
purchase in Ireland and land problems with the question 
of crime, though of course he has Mr. Gladstone’s pre- 
cedent to support him. And when it comes to the 
impish crime and cruelty of cattle-driving Mr. Birrell 
must palliate. Cattle-driving, forsooth, is to be de- 
scribed as ‘‘disturbance’! Disturbance unaccom- 
panied in most instances and cases by anything that 
can properly be called crime and outrage”. Further, 
‘*it has for its meaning speedier action in the division 
of grass lands”. This from a purely literary point of 
view is deft and fresh. We can all admire a good 
gloss. But none the less it is perilous stuff. 


The ‘‘ Daily News” is a strong and professional 
party newspaper, and it is quite right that it should 
bless the Liberals and ban the Tories. Party news- 
papers which do not follow this rule are no asset to the 
party. Moreover the great mass of the electorate does 
not understand fastidious balancing or a pretence of 
independence in its penny or halfpenny morning paper. 
But a Minister can be made to look ridiculous by 
extreme over-praise. The ‘‘ Daily News” declares that 
Mr. Birrell’s Irish administration is an ‘‘ almost sen- 
sational success”. Elements of sensation it has 
certainly not lacked ; for instance, this strange case of 
the regalia, and the alleged ‘‘ nobbling” of a batch of 
distinguished journalists on the Nationalist side. But 
success! Was the miscarriage of the Irish Councils 
Bill almost a sensational success ? 


Mr. McKenna, we are pleased to see, has been given 
a sharp lesson by Mr. Justice Channell. It is an un- 
pleasant set-back to his little game of doing by the 
subterfuge of administrative order what he cannot 
get done openly by Act of Parliament. At Garforth, 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, a classic locality for 
education cases, a Church school was so altered by 
the County Council, the Education Board sanctioning, 
that the elder children passed to the provided school 
and the younger children only were left. The elder 
children were thus deprived of the religious education 
to which they had been accustomed. Mr. Justice 
Channell has decided that an administrative order of 
this kind is not wholly in the discretion of the Board 
of Education, but can be reviewed in the Courts. He 
decided that the managers of the school are entitled 
to carry it on as before; and he granted an injunc- 
tion restraining the County Council from altering its 
character by separating the two classes of children. 


On Lord Robert Cecil’s amendment to the Address, 
Mr. McKenna tried to pass off this judicial rebuff as a 
mere technical mistake in law. That will not do. 
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Mr. McKenna reversed Mr. Birrell’s deliberate ruling, 
and sanctioned a scheme which would have ruined a 
voluntary school. In order to please his nonconformist 
supporters Mr. McKenna threw over his colleague in 
the Cabinet and tried to over-ride the law. Here you 
have ina single case the whole spirit of Mr. McKenna’s 
administration. His rule at the Board of Education 
is one continuous attempt to dodge the law, or act 
in its teeth until a Court pulls him up, in order, and 
solely in order, to promote the interests of his own 
party, especially in Wales, he being a Welsh member. 


It is just what everyone expected of Mr. McKenna. 
He had distinguished himself as a leader in a Welsh 
conspiracy to break the law; and now he is put to 
enforce it, but does not. Poacher turned gamekeeper 
indeed, as Lord Robert Cecil cleverly put it. But his 
old associates are too strong for Mr. McKenna to 
show the reformed character this promotion often brings 
about. The Oppositicn knew they had a very strong 
case on Lord Robert’s amendment, and they drove it 
home. Mr. McKenna showed himself painfully sensi- 
tive to the charge of unfairness urged relentlessly 
against him. There was too much behind the charge for 

=<pim to make light of it. This debate will have its effect in 
the country. Whatever their religious or educational 
views, English people like fair play—they will not stand 
a Minister who looks on while teachers are being 
illegally kept out of their salaries ; who sneaks through 
sweeping changes half hidden in his Department for 
fear of meeting Parliament with a Bill ; who dodges 
the law, against the best constitutional advice; who 
treats a great Department as a mere appanage to a 
political party. 

When the Prime Minister was asked by Sir Frederick 
Banbury on Wednesday about the great Bill which is to 
solve the House of Lords problem, he replied it is 
“‘in the mind of the Government’’, and will no doubt 
be introduced when “ convenient”. But when will the 
convenient season be? These dilatory tactics are 
amusing enough after last session’s flourish. Evidently 
the threatened Revolution of 1908 is off. The cup 
perhaps had a crack in it and leaked ; and as a result it 
will have to be filled up all over again. 


We feel for the Postmaster-General. Lord Winterton 
has discovered the fact that though Mr. Buxton denies 
the right of the Primrose League to get up a branch 
establishment at the Post Office, he suffers the Socialists 
to have one there. What is the explanation? Mr. 
Buxton suggests that the Socialists, or rather those 
particular Socialists at the Post Office, do not interfere 
with party politics, whereas the Primrose League— 
well, we must admit that the Primrose League is a 
worker for Unionism, Imperialism, and all that is 
for the good of the country. The truth is, it must be 
bad enough for the Postmaster-General to have a 
Socialist thorn in one side ; to run a Primrose League 
thorn into the other would be inhuman. The public 
service should be kept clear of the machinery of sect 
and party. But if one organisation is allowed to settle 
in a Department, we cannot see why, logically or in 
equity, Mr. Percival Hughes and Sir Robert Hudson 
should not be given the same facilities. 


We suppose the Early Rising Bill is not really called 
by that name ; but it is rather ominous for the member 
of Parliament who is responsible for it that it has this 
popular name. There is a touch of the ridicule which 
kills about it. We remember the tribulations of the 
Verminous Persons Bill, which was turned into a farce. 
Julius Czsaraltered the time, and the British Parliament 
altered Julius Czsar’s time, and as the metaphysicians 
say there is no time, and we have been taught that time 
only exists for slaves, why should we not alter it again ? 
But most of us like the day well aired before we turn 
out ; we are not of the ép6podorro-cvxoparto-dixo-raairwpot 
sort of fellows. 


Worcester makes up the triplet of bye-elections. 
Mr. Goulding is without question the kind of can- 
didate the Unionist organisations need at present. 
He worked at Worcester like a galley-slave and the 
plainest of plain electors can understand his views. Mr. 
Goulding is somewhat ‘‘ advanced ” on tariff questions, 


and frankly appeals in such things more to the people 
of action than the people of intellect. But the fastidious 
and intellectual style is futile in electioneering. 


The case of the ladies who badgered Mr. Haldane, 
Mr. Birrell and other Ministers last week was raised 
in both Houses on Monday. They have been ‘‘ placed 
in the second division” in Holloway, but it seems they 
are not being treated as ordinary criminals. The second 
division was established to separate from the third-class 
prisoner those, as Mr. Samuel puts it, ‘‘ of previously 
good character convicted of minor offences”. So that 
the women suffragists form a kind of moderate offender 
class—neither first-class misdemeanants nor ordinary 
criminals. Mr. Gladstone declines to interfere with 
the magistrate’s decision in this matter ; and we cannot 
honestly say that we blame him. 


There has been an immense amount of official corre- 
spondence during the past week on the Irish Crown 
jewels—and there has been an equal amount of stagger- 
ing rumour. When the Knave of Hearts stole the tarts 
and took them quite away, there was probably not so 
much irresponsible and dangerous talk on the subject. 
Meanwhile the new Ulster King-of-Arms is in, and Sir 
Arthur Vicars has formally sent to Dublin Castle one 
key of the safe, three keys of the strong-room, three 
keys of the outer door, one key of insignia press, one 
key of despatch box, and one key of the key-box. The 
stable is to be locked very securely in future. 


The Thaw case ended on Saturday. It appears to 
be assumed by Thaw’s lawyers that they will get him 
discharged from the asylum on habeas corpus. There 
is the finding of the Commission that he is not now 
insane; and the verdict of not guilty was founded 
on his insanity at the time of the murder. The Court 
can have little or no discretion in the matter unless 
the asylum doctors are prepared to certify that Thaw 
is at present insane. In England the committal is 
during his Majesty’s pleasure; and this leaves the 
medical men freer to decide whether it is safe for a 
person with Thaw’s antecedents to be at large again. 
But even here some of the most terrible tragedies are 
frequently committed by persons who have been released 
as cured from asylums. It is perhaps impossible now 
to hang or electrocute a man with a family and personal 
history like that of Thaw. He would certainly have 
been executed in England when the strict rule as te 
knowing the nature and quality of the act was in vogue. 
Society protected itself at any rate then; now, as the 
American papers are saying, it takes the risk ef its 
Thaws breaking out again. 


Perhaps the libel action brought against ‘‘ Lloyd's 
Newspaper”? by Mr. Jem Smith, the ex-champion 
pugilist, is the absurdest known, and this is saying a 
good deal. A report in the paper of a presentation to 
a retired police officer, Sergeant Goss, said he was the 
only man who had ‘outed Jem Smith”. As an ex- 
champion Mr. Smith said it reflected on his character te 
be ‘‘ outed” by a mere policeman. Taking the word 
in the technical sense of *‘ knock out ” the paper made 
a grave error ; for Mr. Smith had only been ‘‘ outed” 
in the sense that Sergeant Goss had removed him from 
the Welsh Harp at Hendon on one occasion. But on 
the principle of de minimis we suppose Mr. Smith lost 
his action. Yet Mr. Smith was quite right in saying 
that twenty years ago he was known to everybody in 
England. He was the last of the champions of the 
naked fist, but when people talked of him it was not 
always in admiration of his prowess. It is a curious 
coincidence that Goss, the name of the Sergeant who 
‘fouted” him, was also the name of the immediate 
predecessor of Mr. Smith, who contended several times 
with Mace for the championship. 


When Mrs. Robinson's story has been thoroughly in- 
vestigated before the magistrate some light ought to be 
thrown on the manner in which she and Caldwell were 
introduced to the people who were getting up the case 
for the prosecution. Mrs. Robinson has confessed to 
concocting the story, and it would be interesting 
to have her account of how the idea occurred to her 
and of the materials she used. If she does not explain, 
perhaps the police will. We should judge, from the 
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story by her in the “ Daily Chronicle” of a Bible she 
Says was given to her by a Royal lady when she was a 
girl, that she is an unctuous intriguer and a natural 
mystery-monger ; a sort of glorified gossip who has 
ingenuity in concocting romances and the delusion of 
believing in her own inventions. She has very likely 
started from a nucleus of fact somewhere, and piled up 
the rest as liars do. But has she lied for pleasure or 
for profit ? 


The Canterbury Convocation and the House of 
Laymen have been in session this week, and few of us, 
it is to be feared, have realised the fact. The laymen 
have condemned Mr. McArthur’s Bill for the persecution 
of High Churchmen, which stands for second reading 
on Friday next, and have also expressed the wish that 
the voice of the Representative Church Council may be 
heard before the prelates assembled at Lambeth deal 
with the marriage code. The laymen appear to be more 
loyal in the adhesion to Church Law than the Bishops, 
and it is clear that the Primate and Sir Lewis Dibdin, 
who were all for the laymen when they thought the 
laymen would be for them, are a little frightened of 
the Council that they have called into existence. The 
Bishop of Salisbury presented the report of the Sub- 
Committee on the Ornaments Rubric to the Upper 
House of Convocation. The report is a scholarly 
document and confirms the view often urged in the 
columns of this journal that the Ridsdale judgment was 
a gross miscarriage of justice. It is interesting to note 
that the report has the approval of the ‘‘ Times ” news- 
paper. Shade of Sir William Harcourt ! 


Mr. Ralph Knott, the young architect whose design 
for the new County Hall of London was unanimously 
chosen by the judges, must find consolation in general 
congratulations for the spirit in which the assessors’ 
award was discussed on Tuesday. The County 
Council must have a home worthy of the Metropolis, 
but the feeling among the Moderates seems to be 
that the views of the Progressive majority in the 
last Council were pretentious and needlessly costly. 
Economy and Mr. Ralph Knott’s design may not 
prove compatible. Nor is the scheme itself wholly 
approved by some members of the Council. It may 
be the best sent in, but it is said to compare un- 
favourably with a town hall such as that of Brussels. 
Between the award and the erection of the County Hall 
there may be more than one obstacle. Mr. Knott may 
therefore possibly fail to get the maximum amount— 
nearly £4 .40,000—which would come to him if the 
County Hall were constructed after his design. It would 
be hard on him if he had to be content with the prize 
only, but at least he has had an advertisement such as 
few men enjoy before they are thirty years of age. 


Lord Cottesloe, retiring from the Chairmanship of | 


the Brighton and South Coast Railway, has made this 
week some interesting statements in the ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
about the line and the future of Brighton. He con- 
siders that for various reasons Brighton is on the down 
grade. It has seen its best days. We confess we find 
it almost as hard to think of Brighton going under as 
to think of the race which so largely affects it going 
under in the fight of life—that of Israel. At the same 
time one cannot forget that Kemp Town seemed to our 
fathers as stable as the other end of Brighton seems to 
us to-day—and now Kemp Town isakind of wilderness. 


We have long thought the time coming when litera- 
ture would be valued at so much per pound avoirdupois. 
Virtually it is come already. The Caxton Publishing 
Company throws out a challenge to the wide world of 
letters. It claims that its Chambers’ Encyclopedia 
offers matter to the reader and buyer at the rate of a 
penny per 6,900 words ; whereas Mr. Morley can only 
produce ‘‘ Gladstone” at the rate of a penny per 1,340 
words. By an odd coincidence Mr. Andrew Lang’s 
“* History of Scotland” “‘ pans out” at the same figure, 
a penn’orth including 1,340 words. But as literature 
is now to be esteemed through its dirt-cheap bulk, why 
not wait patiently for the next price lists gratis of 
Harrods or the Army and Navy? Herein Chambers’ 
Encyclopedia, Mr. Morley, and Mr. Lang, by com- 
parison, give a niggardly measure. 


THE RED SPECTRE. 


tandem? How long?” leaps to the 
\Z lips at the thought of the Portuguese assassina- 
tions, one more added to a long list, but who is to say 
the last? How long is the curse of assassination to 
lie upon the world? How long is the civilised world, 
Christendom indeed, this twentieth century of progress, 
to suffer in its body politic one of the worst of pagan 
and medieval diseases ? It seems rather idle for us to 
talk about our moral progress and our great discoveries, 
if we cannot extirpate the notion that murder is a 
worthy method of fighting a policy, or learn how to 
account for a gang of madmen, comparatively few in 
number, who think to earn immortal fame by killing 
conspicuous representatives of social and _ political 
order. But at any rate modern progress must confess, 
confess at the grave of King Carlos and his son, that so 
far it has totally failed to find either a remedy or a 
preventive of the loathsome disease of assassination. 
As for the deeds of last Saturday, what use to 
dwell on them? We have supped full of their horror, 
and minute dwelling on bloody details is always mis- 
chievous. We should indeed be sorry if the public 
here or anywhere took such an outrage without indig- 
nation, unshocked ; we should not like the man in the 
street to speak of these murders in the nice diplomatic 
tone Mr. Birrell fits to outrages in Ireland. It is 
human, a right instinct, to hold up hands at first sight 
of a horror ; but it is contemptible to continue holding 
them up when they should be used to help succour the 
victim or catch the murderer. All expatiation on the 
horror of the thing is bad, too, for its effect on those 
who have the temperament to do deeds of this sort, in 
whom is the seed of this wickedness, to grow or to 
die according to environment. The excitement of 
notoriety, the stimulus of sheer enormity of crime, is 
just the atmosphere in which this seed would flourish. 
Let us but follow the murdered king and his son in 
silence to their grave; let us pray, ‘‘ God rest their 
souls ”: what more is there to do or say for them ? 
The world does not like to regard assassination as a 
disease, a thing that comes upon its victim entirely irre- 
spective of any moral or political merit or demerit. 
How many hug the idea that in some way every 
assassination is a sort of Nemesis, a judgment, terrible 
but accountable ; one of those sorrows that must come, 
though woe unto those by whom they come. In this 
way they accommodate everything to their own peace 
of mind ; they explain the phenomenon ; they find a 
reason for it happening to the particular person ; they 
judge him but need not excuse those who executed judg- 
ment. Contemptible hypocritical cant it is; at bottom 
cowardice. If assassination cannot be accounted for by 
provocation, it may happen to any man ; it may happen 
to ourselves ; or, most of us being safe by obscurity, 
it may happen to those with whom we are connected ; 
to our sovereign or our president. But we say he has 
not made or will not make the mistakes the unfortunate 
victim of the hour made; so assassination will pass 
him by. We put our fears to bed by arraigning 
in medizval fashion the poor helpless corpse and 
finding it guilty, always, of course, with the rider that 
its sins were venial and more than expiated by the 
terrible manner of the death. Is not this a fair digest 
of millions of leading articles? And more think it 
than those who read or write it. The doctrine of pro- 
vocation might really be given up after the assassina- 
tion record of the last fifty years or so. An autocratic 
‘sar, an extremely popular Empress, three presidents of 
democratic republics, a popular constitutional King, a 
constitutional King and Queen, and a King governing 
through a dictator as a temporary expedient. By what 
thesis can all these be made to have brought assassina- 
tion on themselves? They represent every known 
political system ; the ‘‘ blow for liberty” will not do ; 
neither will ‘‘intolerable oppression”. These assassi- 
nations cannot be accounted for by any generally 
admitted fault in the victims. Obviously there must be 
some motive for the deed: probably there is always 
something connected with the victim which prompted 
it. But the wise fools who talk so unctuously 


about the unfortunate man bringing his death, upon 


himself always imply that there was something wrong 
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jn him which induced the assassination. The recent 
record shows that while heads of States are frequently 
murdered on political grounds, one policy will provoke 
the murderer as much as another. If any inference 
from statistics can be made (we do not think any can) 
it would be that the head of a parliamentary or so- 
called *‘free” régime was especially obnoxious to 
assassination. We may regard Germany and this 
country as cancelling out each other; either being 
remarkably free from outrage of this kind. Of course, 
pens have been busy explaining, or rather hinting, for 
the scribe is too much of a coward to speak out plainly, 
that King Carlos’ fate must be put downto his fault in 
being too autocratic, especially in governing without a 
parliament. It may be, it is probable, that his murder 
was a Republican move; but that is not even 
evidence that he died through any fault of his 
own; which is what the sort of scribe we referred 
to implies. King Carlos and Sefior Franco shut up, 
for a time, a contemptible parliamentary show, 

a burlesque of constitutional government, under which 
every kind of dishonesty and corruption flourished 
exceedingly, and every public service decayed. The 
politicians were angry because they lost their means of 
livelihood ; they could no longer buy and sell offices or 
extort bribes from their constituents. The King and 
his Minister, a Liberal Minister, closed this discredit- 
able farce and tried to do something in the way of 
reform instead of listening to others, to whom reform 
meant ruin, talk about it. There are those who are 
fools enough to think a parliament more impor- 
tant to a state than honesty and efficiency in govern- 
ment; who, incapable of seeing that parliament is a 
mere means to an end, are quite happy to do without the 
end—good government—so long as they have their 
parliament to talk in. King Carlos and his Minister, 
in true service to their country, went for realities, and 
the King and his son paid for it with their lives. 

_ Were it possible in every instance to associate assas- 
sination with something wrong in the victim, it would 
be very much easier to deal with it than it is. We 
should then have a basis to argue from, leading up 
probably to scientific and in the end successful treat- 
As it is, there is nothing certain, nothing in- 


variable, to lay hold on. It is impossible to attribute 


‘the assassinations carried out by those who are, or 


think they are, anarchists to any philosophic system. 
There is such a thing, we know, as_ philosophic 
anarchy; but no thoughtful man could imagine that 
he could establish the anarchical reign by killing every 
representative of authority in the world. Short of 
that, they must know that every assassination put down 
to anarchists makes any movement towards anarchy 
more difficult and more remote. There is no in- 
tellectual force behind these assassinations. There 
is rather a kind of madness, which is often asso- 
ciated with a consuming vanity. It pleases these 
men to think they are philosophers, and the itch for 
notoriety in a cause with a big name is motive enough 
for their unbalanced minds to deal in assassination. 
Talk about misery driving them to it is nonsense. 
‘None has less sympathy with the ‘ anarchist” than 
the average workman, poor enough as he too often is. 
We have no doubt there are men far from poor 
attached to anarchist societies. It is not a matter 
of means or anything external, we believe, but a 
disastrous temperament. There is nothing to be 
done with such men but get rid of them ; they are 
incurables. Even if they are not more responsible 
for their vice than rats or other vermin, they must 
none the less, or even the more, be got rid of. 
Unhappily it is as difficult to get rid of them as it 
is to get rid of rats. The method by which they are 
made harmless to society must, of course, be humane, 
for they are men with souls after all, but to treat them 
as ordinary responsible criminals is absolute folly. 

In a different category altogether is the deliberate 
political assassin, the man who holds the murder of a 
political opponent to be a legitimate method of pro- 
moting the policy he approves. One would expect 
everybody to admit that such a man was morally a 
much worse, though less dangerous, sinner than the 
hardly responsible ‘‘anarchist”. Yet murderers of 
this type are habitually excused, or even commended. 


As Mr. Bernard Shaw points out in a letter to the 
Editor this week, the murderers of Dom Carlos, if, as 
seems likely, they were republican agents, are exactly 
in the long line of republican cut-throats from Harmo- 
dius and Brutus downwards. A technical distinction 
can be made between their deeds and Cromwell’s doing 
to death of Charles I. ; but difference in merit, seeing 
the character of the mock-trial of Charles (Mr. Morley 
admits that Charles was legally right), there is 
none. We at any rate are in no difficulty here. 
We have never sympathised with the political assassin. 
The three assassins of King Carlos may join Brutus in 
Hades and claim they did a less cowardly deed than 
his. It is not unpractical, nor irrelevant, this reference 
to antiquity. Ifa modern republican finds Brutus and 
other murderers of dictators and kings lauded to the 
skies, how can their example be other than admirable ? 
And if admirable, why not to be followed? Any resort 
to difference in the merits of cases will only fail those 
who trust to it. They must either hold with us that 
political assassination is never, and never has been, 
excusable or that it is always excusable. 

Has Mr. Shaw observed that in nearly every 
country the Socialists have held aloof from demon- 
strations of sympathy with the Queen of Portugal 
and her younger son, the new King? Do Socialists 
wish to be regarded as without human feeling ? 
Do they approve of political assassination? We 
have long thought that Socialists, though often 
very clever, are generally fools. Their one and only 
chance of getting their economic theories accepted 
widely is to insinuate them without scaring society. 
The very few men of the world amongst them of 
course know this. But the rest are bent on undoing 
them. No decent man or woman can have dealings 
with people who refuse to sympathise with a woman 
who has had husband and son killed under her eyes. 
Socialists have now justified the loose kind of charge 
brought against them, often ignorantly. In this world 
it is harder for the pariah to get on than for the villain. 
The Socialists have made themselves pariahs. On 
how many platforms will the story be told of their 
sympathy with the assassin, and of their inhumanity ? 


MR. BIRRELL’S APOLOGY. 


ORD MELBOURNE once closed a Cabinet meet- 
ing by observing characteristically, ‘‘ Well, it 
doesn’t matter a damn what we are to say, but we 
must all say the same”. We commend to Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman the dictum of his great prede- 
cessor. Our present Ministers are so ready to say any- 
thing about Ireland (except that they are prepared to act 
up to their convictions about Home Rule) that they do 
not take the trouble to compare notes. © The case 
brought against their Irish administration is that, 
having found the country peaceful, they have allowed 
large portions of it to fall into violent disorder, and that, 
even in the face of the admissions as to the increase of 
agrarian crime made by the Chief Secretary, they are 
shirking the primary duty of a civilised Government by 
refusing to avail themselves of the means for the 
suppression of crime provided by the law of the land. 
On the first count they have no defence. Agrarian dis- 
order is rampant in eight or nine counties. The Govern- 
ment has had to proclaim six counties under an old 
statute, and to insist on changes of venue in the trial of 
agrarian offences. But it will not utilise the machinery 
of a statute of 1887, which provides for the contingency 
that has actually arisen—the failure of juries, whether 
from intimidation or from party spirit, to find verdicts 
in accordance with the evidence. We sought in vain 
in Mr. Birrell’s speech for any statement of the real 
reasons for this reluctance to employ the only means 
within his power of doing his duty to his King and 
country—a duty to which he is bound by oath. We 
all know that the Crimes Act is taboo because the 
Liberal party in alliance with the Nationalists opposed 
it in 1887, and cannot now utilise it except at the cost 
of a bitter quarrel with Mr. Redmond’s party. And 
why do the Nationalists object so strongly to a law 
which does not curtail the liberty of any peaceful 
citizen? Simply because the authority of the United 
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{rish League, the organisation to which every member 
of the pledge-bound party belongs, rests not upon its 
ability to persuade by ordinary means, but upon its 
power of enforcing by rigorous boycotting the policy 
thought out by its more active and disorderly partisans. 

We can quite understand the Liberals’ reluctance to 
state their case frankly, but really they ought all to say 
the same thing. Mr. Asquith (who incidentally tried to 
mislead the House by asserting that cattle-driving is a 
peculiar feature of the congested districts of Connaught, 
whereas in fact it is worst in rich parts of Leinster) 
committed himself to the extraordinary statement 
that if summary trial before resident magistrates were 
adopted, no evidence would be forthcoming. But 
Mr. Barry, the Irish Solicitor-General, admitted that in 
the recent abortive jury trials the evidence was clear 
and decisive. It is difficult at times to get evidence 
when everybody knows that the jury will not convict 
persons proved guilty. It is asking a great deal of 
an Irish peasant to bring him forward as a witness 
against his neighbour, take him a long railway journey, 
let him see that the jury pays no attention to his 
testimony, and then let him travel back in the same 
train with the discharged prisoners, whose enmity he 
has incurred to no purpose. But it is the experience 
of administrators in every country that, where the 
Courts can ensure the punishment of guilty persons, 
witnesses are not afraid to speak out. Mr. Birrell 
offers a third point of view: it is the function of a jury, 
it appears, to let the Executive know what the people 
are thinking. Presumably, therefore, jurors who perjure 
themselves by acquitting prisoners whom they know to 
be guilty are performing their proper function and 
deserving the Chief Secretary’s approbation. 

Let us return for a moment to Mr. Barry, who 
alone of the Government spokesmen attempted to 
answer the Unionist attack, for Mr. Birrell preferred 
to talk about points of Land Act finance not immediately 
in question. The failure of juries to do their duty was, 
it would seem, due to Unionist allegations that the 
Government sympathised with crime! Now most 
members of Parliament do not follow the reports of 
these agrarian trials. What in reality happened was 
this : counsel for the defence—often Nationalist mem- 
bers—said to the jury: ‘‘ You are asked to condemn a 
few young men who happened to be arrested out of a 
large crowd who were driving cattle. Cattle-driving is 
in any case not a crime, because it is a legitimate 
attempt to restore the men of Ireland to the 
lands which bullocks have usurped. The Govern- 
ment approves of this policy, for Lord Denman has 
encouraged it in Parliament. Mr. T. W. Russell 
has refused to denounce it, and Mr. Birrell is 
in sympathy with it. If the Government wanted to 
stop it, you all know that they would prosecute the 
politicians who have openly arranged the drives, and 
not (just to keep up appearances before the English 

ublic) proceed against a few poor boys who merely 
joined in the movement.” This line of argument was 
almost universally efficacious. And now we are told 
that the action of the juries was due to the fact that 
some Unionist politicians, in speeches which were 
never heard or read by the average Nationalist, cited 
the foolish remarks of Lord Denman ! 

One of the most significant features of the debate 
was Mr. Redmond’s silence. The unity of the re- 
united Nationalist party is so fragile that any definite 
utterance of its nominal leader might shatter it. The 
Government, however, are entitled to any encourage- 
ment they can derive from Lord Dudley’s unexpected 
speech in the Lords debate. Lord Dudley has declined 
from the position which he held when under his Vice- 
royalty the Crimes Act was put into force. No one can 
question his genuine sympathy for Ireland, or can be 
so fatuous as to imagine him indifferent to agrarian 
crime. But in his case, as in that of many sympathetic 
Englishmen, sentiment seems more potent than exact 
knowledge. As regards the Crimes Act, Lord 
Dudley fears that its adoption would set the whole 
of Nationalist Ireland against the law. This is an 
argument worth consideration on general grounds, but 
not relevant here, for Nationalist Ireland is already 
combined against the law. Why do certain Unionists 
compare the present state of Ireland with its condition 


twenty-five years ago? Then there was an almost 
universal campaign of tenants against landlords, accom- 
panied by widespread schemes of murder. Now the 
campaign is against the present holders of grazing- 
lands, and murder is unnecessary because in the 
regions affected the United Irish League, having proved 
itself stronger than the law, can get its behests executed 
without violence. The agitators boycotted or shot a 
tenant who refused to surrender his holding when 
ordered: they need not even boycott tenants who, 
knowing it useless to look to Mr. Birrell for effectual 
protection, at once yield to threats. 

Mr. Birrell stands, self-confessed, a lonely figure. 
The landlords, it appears, did not rush to take him to 
their bosoms. Before he went to Ireland he was 
known there chiefly as the author of a phrase about 
hecatombs of slaughtered children which did not com- 
mend him to Irish Imperialists. His chosen friends 
were the Nationalist politicians who owe their power to 
that negation of Christianity, the agrarian boycott. To 
please these he adopted a tone cf studied insolence to 
Irish Unionists. The victims of cattle-driving are 
chiefly Roman Catholic farmers in Connaught and 
Leinster, and the Ulster members who draw the 
attention of the country to the facts which Mr. Birrell 
at first tried to deny have no pecuniary interests at 
stake. As patriotic Irishmen they are entitled to pro- 
test against the growing demoralisation of their 
country. It is true that there is a temporary lull, but 
that is not due to Mr. Birrell’s ‘‘ policy”. The chief 
firebrand has been sent to gaol by an independent 
judge, and the more rational Nationalists, having 
proved the power of their League, are ‘‘ giving Mr. 
Birrell a chance” to introduce acceptable legislation. 
The Crimes Act and the hazel are both on the shelf. 
But the important point is that the Crimes Act is 
publicly laid by for the whole period of Mr. Birrell’s 
term of office, whereas the hazel can be taken down 
again at any moment. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AT BAY. 


URKE once said that ‘‘he did not know how to 
draw an indictment against a people”. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt knows more than Burke, for his 
Message to Congress, described by the ‘‘ Times” 
correspondent in New York as ‘‘ the most impassioned 
and stirring document ever issued from the White 
House”, is a damning indictment of the American 
people. We say this advisedly, because it is an un- 
sparing denunciation of business men, and every 
American isa business man. If the presidents of the 
trusts, railroads, banks, and insurance companies are 
not typical Americans, applauded and respected by 
their fellow-citizens, we do not know where to find 
them. The commercial magnates in the United States 
are treated with the deference which we show in this 
country to statesmen, judges, and great nobles—in fact, 
the millionaires are the only aristocracy of which 
America can boast. Yet it is precisely against these 
men and their methods in finance and politics that the 
President of the United States thunders with all the 
fervour of a great moral reformer. At least, we shall 
be obliged to anyone who will name an American 
citizen of national notoriety whose withers are unwrung 
by Mr. Roosevelt’s invective. If a foreigner, especially 
an Englishman, had dared to say half the unpleasant 
things about American politics and finance that are set 
forth in the Presidential Message, his criticism would 
have been ascribed to the jealousy of the United States 
natural to an effete Britisher, whilst his private cha- 
racter, personal appearance, domestic relations, and 
pecuniary resources would have been subjected to that 
searching analysis so congenial to the American press. 
Comments on what Mr. Roosevelt has said cannot be 
so treated, happily for our peace and self-respect. 

The President’s message divides itself into two 
parts, that which treats of practical reforms for the 
protection of the public against the pirates of finance, 
and that which deals at large with the ethics of corrup- 
tion in the political and financial worlds. In his legis- 
lative proposals Mr. Roosevelt recommends that Con- 
gress should assume a control over railways similar to 
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that which is exercised in Great Britain by the Railway 
Commission and by Parliament. The President asks 
that ‘‘ the Inter-State Commission should be empowered 
to review any rate or practice of a railroad, and on its 
own initiative should be able to issue an order pro- 
hibiting an advance in rates pending examination by 
the Commission”. These are precisely the powers 
wielded in this country by the Railway Commissioners, 
whose sanction is necessary to any agreement between 
railway companies with regard to rates, and before 
whom any petitioner, whether an individual or a corpo- 
ration, can appear against a rate, preferential or not, 
which he considers unjust or injurious. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Railway Commission also covers ‘‘ the 
control” which President Roosevelt contends should 
be assumed by the Federal Government ‘over the 
physical operation of railroads handling inter-State 
traffic, and determine the conditions on which cars 
shall be interchanged between the different inter-State 
railroads”. Further, Mr. Roosevelt urges that “‘rail- 
roads should no longer be allowed to issue stocks and 
bonds save in a manner approved by the Federal 
Government, which would make sure that the proceeds 
would be used for improvements and would not go to 
the enrichment of an individual or a syndicate”. If 
Congress were substituted for Federal Government, the 
President would merely be demanding the public control 
over railway finance which is exercised by our Houses 
of Parliament. Before a British railway company 
can increase its liabilities by the issue of bonds or its 
capital by the creation of new stock, it must introduce 
a private Bill in Parliament, which only becomes law 
after being passed by select committees of both Houses. 
It is significant that the President of the United States 
proposes to give to the Federal Government powers 
which we entrust to Parliament. The only inference is 
that Mr. Roosevelt does not believe that committees of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate could 
be trusted to ‘‘make sure that the proceeds,” i.e. of 
new issues, ‘‘ would be used for improvements, and 
would not go to the enrichment of an individual or 
syndicate”. What a comment on the character of the 
Legislature of a country like the United States! Indeed, 
the whole Message exposes one of the weaknesses of 
the American Constitution. For while the President 
and his Cabinet strongly believe that certain reforms 
are necessary for the protection of the public, he and 
his Ministers have less power to carry those reforms 
than the most obscure Congressman or the least re- 
spected Senator. The President, speaking in the name 
of the Government of the United States, can only ask 
Congress, humbly or passionately according to his 
disposition, to pass the laws which he recommends. 
He has no means of insuring compliance with his 
advice, except personal influence brought to bear upon 
individual legislators outside the Capitol, and except 
his official patronage. Towards the end of his term of 
office, even this precarious power deserts the President. 


‘* Authority forgets a dying king.” 


For these reasons we do not believe that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Message will have much practical effect, except to 
endanger the chance of Mr. Taft’s election. For of all 
people in the world the Americans can least bear to be 
told of their faults. And it has to be said that while 
Mr. Roosevelt is on sure ground in asking for stringent 
powers to control the railways and the trusts (ground 
which has been proved by the practice of Great Britain, 
and in some degree of France and Germany), when he 
embarks upon a general campaign against gambling 
and corruption some of his suggestions are so im- 
practicable as to be ridiculous. With the spirit and 
tenour of Mr. Roosevelt’s condemnation of gambling in 
business we are in hearty accord. A month or two 
ago the SaturpAy Review published an article on 
gambling in produce and stocks, in which we pointed 
out the widespread and terrible evils caused by Stock 
Exchange speculation. We agree with the President 
that ‘‘ there is no moral difference between gambling at 
cards, in lotteries, and on the race-track, and gambling 
on the stock market. One method is just as pernicious 
to the body politic as the other. In kind and in degree 
the evil worked by stock gambling is far greater”. 
That is substantially what we said in our previous 


article ; but Mr. Roosevelt does not help to solve the 
difficulty of distinguishing between genuine and fictitious 
purchases and sales, except by making a suggestion 
which strikes us as ludicrous. ‘‘ It would seem that 
the Federal Government”, says the Message, ‘‘ could 
at least act by forbidding the use of the mails 
and telegraph and telephone wives for mere gambling 
in stocks and shares, as it does in the case of 
lottery transactions”. How the Federal Government 
is to prevent an American citizen from writing a 
letter to his broker instructing him to sell or buy 
Unions or Baltimores or copper or wheat, we do not 
know. When a man hands in a telegram to one of 
the lady operators (frequently fair and always chatty), 
is she to ask: ‘‘ Come, now, is this genuine business ? 
You write here, ‘Sell 500 Southern Pacifics ; buy 1,000 
Anacondas’. May I inquire, sir, whether you are a 
bull or a bear? And whether you can deliver Southerns, 
and take up Anacondas?” We know that reticence is 
thought very little of by the average American ; still 
he might refuse to be ‘‘ seen” by the operator, how- 
ever pretty. Gambling by telephone would be still 
more difficult to prevent, because when you ring up a 
number you do not tell ‘‘the Exchange”, as a rule, 
what you are going to say. The duty therefore of 
checking an improper communication would fall upon 
the broker or banker who is rung up. ‘‘Now what 
do you want ?” he would answer; ‘‘if you are going 
to say, ‘ Sell me 500 Baltimores ’, you had better ring off, 
unless you have got them to deliver. If you want to 
sell ‘short’ you must walk down here and give me 
the order in my office. If you want to go a bull, 
I can’t hear you, unless you can pay for the stock.” Of 
course all such checks on speculation are futile and ab- 
surd. The most cunningly devised laws will be avoided 
by men who want to gamble. ‘‘ Quid leges sine 
moribus?”’ It is the character of the nation, the will 
to gamble—what Plato called ‘‘the lie in the soul’’— 
that must be corrected before the statesman can hope 
to cure the evils from which the United States suffer 
more than any other country. That there is an 
intimate relation between commercial and _ political 
corruption President Roosevelt asserts from experience. 
‘‘ Corrupt business and corrupt politics act and react 
with ever-increasing debasement one on the other. 
The corrupt head of a corporation and the corrupt 
labour leader are both in the same degree enemies of 
the honest corporation and the honest labour union. 
The rebate-taker, the franchise trafficker, the manipu- 
lator of securities, the purveyor and protector of vice, 
the blackmailing ward-boss, the ballot-box stuffer, 
the demagogue mob-leader, the hired bully, and the 
man-killer all alike work at the same web of corruption 
and should be abhorred by honest men.” This is 
plain speaking, and Mr. Roosevelt names the Standard 
Oil Trust and the Atcheson Railway as corpora- 
tions that come within his anathema. Alas! even a 
President cannot change the Ethiopian’s skin. Mr. 
Roosevelt will fail, as Godkin and Jennings failed, as 
all decent and high-minded men have failed, who have 
attempted to purify American politics and American 
finance. Corruption has eaten so deeply into the 
thoughts and habits of the male American, when he is 
‘out for” money or votes, that nothing will cure 
him but an industrial revolution—which, according to 
Mr. Upton Sinclair, is due about the year 1912. We 
honour President Roosevelt for his courage ; we endorse 
his conclusions; but we have no hope that he will 
produce any good result. 


MR. ARNOLD-FORSTER’S WAR-CRIES. 


certainly warm discussion in the ‘‘ Times” 
raises larger than the somewhat personal issues 
between the rival combatants, Mr. Arnold-Forster and 
Colonel Repington, the military correspondent. It is 
at least clear that Mr. Arnold-Forster has to some 
extent misrepresented Sir John French. He taxes that 
distinguished officer with saying that one volunteer is 
worth two conscripts. But by the term volunteer 
obviously General French was alluding to a soldier volun- 
tarily enlisted, or a man who serves for pay without 
compulsion to do so, and not to the ‘‘ volunteer” as we 
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speak of him in thiscountry. Doubtless the phraseology 
was loose; but we cannot conceive that General 
French could have meant that the Volunteers, as we 
know them in the popular sense, could in any way be an 
equal match for regular soldiers. It is true that the pre- 
sent Inspector-General of the Forces has blessed various 
schemes of successive War Ministers as they have been 
issued; and of recent years they have been terribly 
frequent. But it is not for an official in his position to 
begin changes. He, like permanent officials in Govern- 
ment offices, is bound to make the best of the schemes 
which the Cabinet of the day propounds ; and, were 
he to denounce them in public, the whole military 
machine might come to a standstill, and in any case no 
good would be done; although of course he should by 
his advice to his political chiefs endeavour to ensure that 
such schemes should be as workable as possible. But we 
do not wish to discuss in detail the merits as between 
Mr. Arnold-Forster and Colonel Repington. Far more 
important is Mr. Arnold-Forster’s compulsion ; as a 
Unionist ex-War Minister, he carries great weight. 

It is clear that Mr. Arnold-Forster—no matter what 
he may say—has shifted his ground. He now says 
that, though he does not desire it, the only thing which 
could reconcile him to the: introduction of a system of 
conscription would be that it ‘‘ enables us to reinforce 
the army abroad”. We suppose he alludes to war and 
not to peace time, since no one in any country has yet 
ventured to propose foreign service in peace time for 
men compulsorily taken to serve as soldiers. But it is 
plain that any system of compulsion would necessitate 
the despatch of conscripts abroad in case of any great 
national emergency. Mr. Arnold-Forster thus admits 
that large numbers would be required in such a case, 
although, like most of our leading statesmen—with the 
happy exception of Lord Milner—he has not the hardi- 
hood to advocate the obvious remedy. It is true he 
claims that his system would have supplied these wants ; 
and no one is now in a position to controvert this hypo- 
thesis, unless indeed he should once again be able to 
retry the experiments. But the balance of probability 
is all against its success, as is now almost universally 
admitted amongst military experts, though of course 
his plans never had a fair trial. Still, even if they had 
succeeded, they could not possibly, out of an army 
reserve recruited under a voluntary system, have pro- 
duced sufficient reinforcements for the purposes of a 
great war. Even in the South African war—and we 
must be ready for greater struggles yet—large numbers 
of Yeomanry, Volunteers, and in addition many abso- 
lutely untrained men, not to speak of Militia, had to be 
called into requisition to make up the numbers required 
for the field force after the regular reserve had for the 
time been exhausted. The untrained men were of 
course useless for a considerable time. But with com- 
pulsion the great gain would be that, instead of raw 
untrained recruits, unable to fire or ride, men would be 
available from the conscript reserve who would be of 
use at once. Anyway it seems clear that Mr. Arnold- 
Forster does not take up the rigid non possum attitude 
towards this great issue which he did whilst War 
Minister, when he issued that misleading calculation as 


exposed at the time. Again it is worth noting that he, 
at one time the most strenuous champion, has dropped 
to alarge extent his advocacy of ‘‘ blue water ” theories. 
It is strange so little is now heard of that mischievous 
doctrine. There can be no greater proof of its fallacy 
than that Mr. Haldane, although anxious to find any 
excuse for reducing expenditure, came to the conclusion, 
after actual experience of military affairs, that a terri- 
torial army for home defence was absolutely necessary. 

It is needless to say that we agree with Mr. Arnold- 
Forster in deprecating most strenuously the possi- 
bility that the Army and the Navy are to be starved 
in order to obtain funds wherewith to make the Terri- 
torial Army a success. That would indeed be the most 
short-sighted policy, and its effect disastrous. We also 
agree with him that the Territorial Army as it stands 
can by no stretch of imagination be regarded as a true 
solution of our complex military problem. Nevertheless 
we have welcomed it because it provides machinery 
whereby compulsion can be introduced later with com- 
parative ease when failure to obtain recruits has been 


proved. The War Office obtains control under the- 
new system of the internal organisation of the Volun-. 
teers; and above all the country is mapped out into. 
districts each designed to supply its requisite quota of 
men for the Territorial Army, mounted or dismounted 
according to the suitability of the neighbourhood. 
Thus little remains but to turn on the screw. It is 
matter of common knowledge now that the majority 
of those who have been called upon to administer the 
Territorial Army, Lords-Lieutenant and others and the 
various military officers who are connected with the 
launching of the venture, feel that the whole thing is 
really a delusion andasham. They are however doing 
their utmost to launch it, because they feel that it paves. 
the way for compulsion. Public opinion generally is veer- 
ing round towards this view of the subject, which a few 
years ago was not even suggested. But now conscrip-. 
tion is frequently alluded to by responsible public men. 

As it stands we cannot see that the Territorial Army 
will differ very largely from the old Volunteer force, 
or that efficiency will be materially improved. In. 
an intense desire to make the new venture an apparent 
success for the Government, Mr. Haldane seems dis-. 
posed to ignore the best features of the Act in its rela- 
tion to the Volunteers or Territorial Army. The 45, 
fine has in effect already become a dead letter, and the 
possibility of the six months’ training in case of war 
is kept well in the background nowadays. Nor is it. 
likely that it will ever be enforced, even if it were 
possible to do so. We even go so far as to say that. 
the verbal instructions issued to the County Associa- 
tions are in accord with this view. So what will be 
gained? In its ultimate effect it is to be feared that 
the whole business will prove nothing more than a 
mere political ‘‘dodge” to deceive the electorate and 
lead them to believe that something has really been 
done to strengthen the military institutions of the 
country. In effect, and without the aid of compulsion, 
it is only too likely that we shall be landed with another 
scheme which will cost much money and will not benefit 
us one jot; but which will simply result in the sub- 
stitution of more high-sounding and meaningless names. 
for the old ones. 


THE FACTS OF THE BYE-ELECTIONS.* 


WO years have now passed since the Generaf. 
Election, and although many bye-elections have 
occurred during the interval we are not aware that 
an attempt has been made to examine their political. 
meaning on any scientific basis. Until the Ross and. 


* In making comparison we have omitted all Irish seats and taken 
the issue between Liberals and Unionists in Great Britain only. We 
have also omitted uncontested re-elections on Ministers taking office. 
The elections to the 1900 Parliament were complete by the end of 
October 1900, and our period of the 1900 Parliament runs from then 
until November 1902 ; the 1906 Parliament was elected by the middle 
of February, and our period closes with the Ross and St. Austell 
elections. In 1900 381 Unionists were returned and 185 Liberals 
(about two to one), and in 1906 427 Liberals and 139 Unionists (about 
three to one). 

We give below the thirty-three constituencies in which elections. 
have taken place since Parliament met, detailing them in the order 


to the cost of conscription, the fallacy of which we | treated in our article. The General Election majority follows each 
’ H 


name, the bye-election majority following this in brackets. Where 
there has been Labour intervention the majority is starred. 

Liberal seats unopposed at bye-elections (5): Aberdeenshire E., 
Carnarvonshire S., Glamorgan Mid., Perth, Cornwall (St. Austell). 
Liberal seats opposed at bye-elections (17): Leicester, 7,241 * (3,560) ; 
Suffolk (Eye), unop. (197); Cornwall (Bodmin), 1,172 (1,093) ;. 
Cumberland (Cockermouth), 563 (690 * Unzonzst); Denbigh E., unop. 
(2,791) ; Huddersfield, 1,911 * (918*) ; Derby, N.E., 1,769 (729) ;: 
Banffshire, 2,200 (2,009); Aberdeen S., 4,444 (367*); Lincoln 
(Brigg), 1,726 (116 Unzonist); Northumberland (Hexham), 2,085, 
(1,157); Yorkshire (Colne Valley),* unop. (Socta/ist gain, L. 268. 
over U.); Stafford N.W., 2,110 (2,349); Hull W., 2,247 (241 *) ;. 
Devon (Ashburton), 1,289 (599 Uzzontst); Hereford (Ross), 312 
(1,019 Unionist). In the Jarrow* division of Durham there was in 
1906 a Liberal majority of 2,954 over a Labour candidate alone. 
In the bye-election the figures were Lab. 4,698, U. 3,930, L. 3,474, 
N. 2,122, 

Unionist seats unopposed at bye-elections (3) : City of London, St. 
George’s (Hanover Square) and Middlesex (Hornsey). Unionist 
seats opposed at bye-elections (8): City of London 10,306 average 
(11,340); Hampshire (Basingstoke), 79 (259); Camberwell (Dulwich), 
557 (1,279) ; Tower Hamlets (Stepney), 637 (949 * over Lab. only) ; 
Surrey (Wimbledon), 2,114 (6,964); Rutland, 483 (851); Bury. St. 
Edmunds 434 (890); Liverpool (Kirkdale),* 592 (670). In Kirkdale 
no Liberal stood at either election, and in Wimbledon thé Libera! 
candidate was unofficial. 
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Mid-Devon victories it was thought by many if not 
most Unionists that the result of our attacks on vacant 
seats had not been such as to justify belief im any 
general change of opinion on the part of the electorate 
as a whole. We have made a close examination of 
figures and conditions, which we will set out im- 
partially, leaving our readers to draw their own 
conclusions. 

Just as the Unionists had everything in their favour 
in the war election of 1g00, so the supporters of the 
present Government came in on an overwhelming wave 
of political change in 1906. Each Government started 
its work under the most favourable conditions. The 
present Parliament is two years old, and we propose 
to compare its bye-elections with those that took place 
during the same period of life of the 1g00 Parliament. 
In the 1900-02 period there were twenty-two vacancies, 
in 1906-08 thirty-three, just half as many again, so that 
en the face of it the advantage in attack would appear 
to have been with the present Opposition. But in 1900 
the Unionists came back to power compared with the 
‘Liberals in the proportion of two to one, while in 1906 
‘Liberals outnumbered Unionists by three to one. In 
‘the 1900-02 vacancies on this basis there should have been 
‘fourteen Unionist seats to eight Liberal. Actually the 
figures were sixteen to six, thus putting the advantage 
well on the attacking, that is, Liberal, side. Of the 
1906-08 vacancies, on the three-to-one basis, there 
should have been twenty-four Liberal to eight (or nine) 
Unionists. Actually the figures were only twenty-two 
Liberal and eleven Unionists, making the proportion of 
seats vacant only two Liberal to one Unionist instead 
of the three-to-one basis which proportionately should 
have been. The advantage here is against the attack- 
ing forces in that they had to defend more of their own 
seats, and had less of the enemy’s to attack, than the 
party proportions in the House warranted. Yet in spite 
of being handicapped by this ill-luck the Unionists have 
won from the 1906-08 Government four seats and lost 
none, while during the 1g00-02 period the Liberals with 
the luck in vacancies on their side won three seats and 
lost two. 

The next point is the intensity of the political cha- 
racter of the seats vacated during the last two years. 
This may roughly be gathered from the figures of the 
majorities at the General Election of 1906. First, to 
take the Liberal seats, which amount to twenty-two. 
Of these at bye-elections five were unopposed and 
seventeen fought. Of the seventeen seats fought four 
were unopposed at the General Election, and eleven 
had enormous majorities ranging from over 7,000 at 
Leicester to nearly 1,200 at Bodmin. Two only, Ross 
(312) and Cockermouth (563) were below a thousand. 
Opposed to a line of majorities such as this the attack 
of the Opposition has been especially difficult. How 
have they fared? They have won four seats outright 
—Ross, Cockermouth, Ashburton and Brigg, facing in 
the last two majorities of well over a thousand—seats 
with practically an unbroken Liberal record. In five 
divisions they have severally reduced the majority to 
below a thousand, very nearly winning the Eye division 
of Suffolk (unopposed in 1906), West Hull and South 
Aberdeen. Of the rest in two seats (Leicester and 
Hexhaia) there are big reductions, two others (Bodmin 
and Banffshire) remain about the same, while in 
North-West Staffordshire the Liberal-Labour candidate 
slightly increased the majority. In East Denbighshire 
the Government had a large majority, following on no 
contest at the General Election. Jarrow and Colne 
Valley are difficult to compare, but it is sufficient to 
note that both were overwhelmingly Liberal in 1906 
and are now in Labour hands. 

On the other hand eleven Conservative seats have 
been vacated. Three of these were allowed to go un- 
opposed. The City of London and Wimbledon, with 
very large Conservative majorities at the General Elec- 
tion, suffered no diminution. In Stepney and Kirkdale 
(Liverpool) the Liberals did not intervene and the 
Unionists easily held their own against Labour candi- 
dates. In the remaining four seats, although the 
majorities ranged only from 79 to 483 (unlike the 
Liberal vacancies) the Unionists doubled their majorities 

In a number of seats Labour candidates intervened, 
but this, except in the cases of Jarrow and Colne Valley, 


does not prevent comparison between Unionist and 
Liberal polls, nor can it alter the fact that increase or 
diminution in the votes given to an official candidate 
shows either an extension or a withdrawal of confidence 
on the part of the electors, however numerous other 
candidates may be. 

We may summarise our examination as follows: 
since the General Election the proportion of Liberal to 
Unionist seats falling vacant has been two to one 
instead of threeto one. Inthe Liberal seats the General 
Election majorities were mostly very large. Of these 
the Unionists have won four outright and sensibly re- 
duced the majorities of nearly all the others. In the 
Conservative seats more than half the majorities have 
been small. The Unionists not only have lost none of 
these seats but have increased their majorities. 

Finally there have been 33 vacancies since the General 
Election ; immediately after that election the seats were 
held by 22 Liberals and 11 Unionists. To-day they are 
held by 16 Liberals, 15 Unionists, and 2 Labour members. 


THE CITY. 


HERE have been three features of interest on the 
Stock Exchange during the first month of the 
New Year, and more especially during the past week ; 
namely, the rise in British Government stocks, the 
dividends declared for the half-year by British railways, 
and the demand for Brewery debentures and Preference 
shares. The rapid reduction of the Bank rate from 
7 to 4 per cent. in the course of a few weeks naturally 
drew attention to the yield returned by securities enjoy- 
ing the guarantee of the British Government. As soon 
as it was ascertained that the panic was over in the 
United States, that the financial situation in Germany was 
improving, and that the slight slackening of the volume 
of trade was diminishing the demand, and therefore 
increasing the supply of money for loans and invest- 
ments, people began to realise that there were several 
British Government securities yielding over 3 per cent. 
Accordingly, Consols, Irish Land Stock, India Threes, 
and India Three and a Halfs, all rose about 3 per cent. 
The cheapest Government stock at the present moment 
is India 35 per cents., which at the price of 102 
yield no less than £3 8s. per cent. If money con- 
tinues cheap, which for the next few months seems 
tolerably certain, these India 3} per cents. must rise 
to 107 or even 109, where they were in 1905. The 
dividends declared by the British Railway Companies 
for the half-year ending December 1907 are certainly 
discouraging to proprietors. Of the nineteen com- 
panies only two, the Great Northern and the London 
and South Western, make increased distributions, and 
in both cases the increase is no more than } per cent. 
In the case of eight companies, the dividend is at a 
reduced rate, while in the remaining ten the distribu- 
tion is unaltered. In view of the fact that in 1907 the 
volume of home and foreign trade reached a higher 
figure than has ever been approached before, it would 
seem that there must be something wrong, and that 
something is neither with the management nor with 
the demands of labour, though both these causes are 
frequently assigned. The returns of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway are the best explanation of the 
fact. The increase in gross revenue of the Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Company for the last six months 
as compared with the last half of 1906 was £108,937, 
but the increase of the working expenses was 4 101,960, 
due to the rise in the price of coal, which in its turn causes 
a rise in the price of materials, such as rails and rolling 
stock, in the production of which coal is an essential 
factor. It is unfair to blame the directors for these 
results, and it is equally unjust, as is so often done, to 
blame the employees. The system of charging rates is 
plainly at fault. Under the present inelastic scale 
of charges, the shareholders in railway companies are 
debarred from participating in the increased profits 
of trade, because they are not allowed to raise 
their rates. A trade boom always raises the price of 
materials, and it would seem fairer for the Railway 
Commission to allow a sliding scale of rates vary- 
ing with the ratio of working expenses to the gross 
revenue. 
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As we predicted weeks ago, there has been a 
brisk rise in the market for brewery debentures and 
preference shares. The alarm propagated by the 
Committee of brewery debenture holders is subsiding, 
and sensible people see that there has been exaggeration 
of the possible effects of legislation. When the deben- 
tures of concerns like Watney Combe and Barclay 
Perkins are in the seventies cool-headed investors buy, 
and during the past week there have been considerable 
purchases by trust companies and others. Brewery 
debentures and shares are not stocks for the speculator 
because the jobbers make an absurdly wide price, 
three or four points between buying and selling. But 
for investment to return 5 or 6 per cent. we can still 
recommend them, though of course our advice should 
have been taken when it was given some weeks ago. 
The fall in American railroad shares has begun, and is 
likely to continue. Union Pacifics have fallen from 
132 to 121, and Canadian Pacifics show signs of 
weakness. After all, the American magnates can do 
a great deal, but they cannot perform the impossible. 
Works are being closed down right and left, and 
workmen are being dismissed by tens of thousands 
in the United States. The Americans never do 
things by halves, and there is a vigorous determina- 
tion to curtail production and personal expenditure 
across the Atlantic. This is certain to produce in time 
diminished traffic returns on the railways, and the sensa- 
tional dividends of the past year cannot be maintained. 
We look forward to a sudden reduction of the dividend 
on Union Pacifics from 10 to 5 per cent., in which case 
the shares will fall to par. We have been saying for 
months that Canadian Pacifics were absurdly high at 
anything over 150, and Canadian commerce will feel 
the pinch quite as severely as the United States. The 
Kaffir market is dull as ditch-water, and De Beers 
deferred having risen to 15 have almost as quickly 
dropped again to 14. The Bahia Blanca and North- 
Western Railway Company, Limited, are making a new 
issue of 41,000,000 4 per cent. First Debenture Stock 
at 95 per r cent. , mainly for the purposes of new con- 
struction and new rolling stock. The Municipality of 
Claremont near Cape Town is also making an issue of 
450,000 £5 per cent. Stock. 


INSURANCE.—INSURABLE INTEREST. 


¥% > ARIOUS cases have been before the Courts during 

_ the past few months in which the question of 
insurable interest comes to the front in a way that is 
somewhat inconvenient, especially for industrial life 
ofiices. The Gambling Act of 1774 prohibits insurances 
upon lives except in cases where the persons insuring 
shall have an interest in the life or death of the persons 
insured. Prior to the passing of this Act there was a 
great deal of ‘‘ gaming or wagering” on lives, which 
it was advisable to put a stop to by making policies of 
this character legally void. 

In one recent case a woman insured the life of her 
brother ; at the end of five years she proposed to drop 
the policy: the agent of the insurance company repre- 
sented that if she paid the premiums for another five 
years she would be entitled to a free policy. She 
continued the payment of premiums and at the end of 
ten years from the outset applied for this free policy, 
which was refused. It was held that the agent had 
made untrue representations on this point without the 
knowledge or sanction of the company. The woman 
then claimed for the return of the premiums, and 
judgment was given in her favour. Apart from the 
misrepresentation about the free policy it seems to have 
been held in the Divisional Court that in the true view 
of the facts the policy had never been a valid contract, 
on account of the absence of insurable interest. In 
another case a man sought to recover the amount of 
premiums paid on policies issued to him on the lives 
of his cousin and aunt. He stated that he took the 
policies upon the assurance of the agents of the 
company that they were regular. On learning that they 


were invalid on account of lack of insurable interest he | 


sued the company. 


The County Court judge found as | 


a fact that the company had received the premiums 
through the reckless misrepresentations of its agents. | if he gives himselfe time to consider y* ye point in Law 


Even assuming that the agents had acted beyond the 
scope of their authority, he came to the conclusion that 
the company had no right to retain the benefit of 
premiums received owing to misrepresentation. The 
insurance company had incurred no risk on the policies, 
which were void for want of insurable interest. He 
gave judgment for the amount claimed, with costs. 

In regard to ordinary policies for substantial amounts, 
the necessity for proper insurable interest is apparent, 
but it may be doubted whether the strict enforcement 
of this doctrine is necessary or advisable in connection 
with industrial policies for small sums, perhaps £10 
apiece on the average. There is no doubt that there 
are many thousands of such policies in existence which 
are legally invalid, and the claims under which could 
be repudiated if the companies wished. Of course, no 
respectable company would take this line, but it is not 
satisfactory that large numbers of contracts not legally 
binding should be in existence. The sums assured 
under these policies are mainly required, and employed, 
for funeral expenses. It is not always easy to decide 
upon whom the expenses of the funeral may fall, and 
among many of the poor relatively extravagant sums 
are frequently spent on mourning. It can scarcely ever 
be the case that the persons whose lives are insured in 
such circumstances as these are in any way injured, or 
their lives endangered, by the fact that somebody else 
is paying the premiums for assurance of small sums. 
Consequently, a modification of the law in this respect 
would seem to be a good thing. 

For some time past the agents of industrial com- 
panies, in their anxiety to obtain business, have per- 
suaded a great many of the poor to take out a number 
of policies of this kind, and recent decisions point to 
the conclusion that there must be thousands of policy- 
holders who could claim from insurance companies the 
return of all the premiums that have been paid on the 
ground that the policies, which were represented as 
being regular, are in fact invalid and have involved the 
insurance companies in no legal risk. If any modifica- 
tion of the Gambling Act were introduced it would be 
necessary to set a limit to the amount of insurance that 
could be taken in cases where no insurable interest 
existed. On the whole, the practice of taking small 
policies of this kind is to be approved rather than con- 
demned, except for the fact that in the present state of 
the law they are not legally binding. The existing 
condition of things is unsatisfactory, but the possibility 
of an adequate remedy i is not very apparent. 


AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY GENTLEMAN: 
CHARLES WITHER M.P. 
Il. 

A= from his household accounts and receipts and 

his friends’ letters to him—some of them curious 
and delightful—the most interesting things in Charles 
Wither’s papers are the little ‘‘Mems” scattered 
through his official correspondence. One letter-book 
begins about May 1720 with a careful list of Wither’s 
claims to fee bucks and does in seventeen forests and 
parks, and ends with his note *‘ This Book was finished 
Octob. 22, 1722”. It has a number of his Mems. 
They show a most shrewd gentleman, keen to explore 
all manner of corners and by-paths in the public ground 
he has to cover ; discreet in smoothing away difficulties 
and quarrels ; tenacious on behalf of the public pro- 
perty—and his own rights; and a nice hand at weigh- 
ing and balancing the fors and againsts of a bargain. 
A respecter of persons he may be—but he has a way of 
reckoning up the precise value of their claims. My 
Lord Harley is making very free of Mansfield Woods. 
about the time of Wither’s appointment. Wither writes 
to assure my Lord that he is not ignorant of the grants 
under which this is being done, but humbly begs him 
to draw the line, as we should say to-day ; further, may 
his Lordship ‘‘ be so good not to resent my representing 
this matter to my superiors according to ye duty of my 
office”. He does represent it, Harley resenting or not, 
to the Duke of Newcastle: ‘‘I fancy this will give 
some check to his Lordship’s proceedings—especially 
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is pretty plain against him. However should he go 
on——”. But no more is heard of Harley as wood- 
cutter. His time has gone by. 

Sometimes we light upon a little character-sketch— 
bitten out as on copper. Two men, Ashnorth and 
Persol, are wrangling about a matter in one of the 
forests. Wither notes under one of their letters of 
complaint: ‘‘ There is a great animosity between this 
Mr. Ashnorth and Persol. Ye former is a whig, seem- 
ingly honest but cunning ; ye latter a coveting morose 
tory, and thinks everybody injures him that does not 
help him to get money.” But the best thing is 
at the tail of the note: ‘‘I must take care they do 
not go to law about this affair, which would give me 
much trouble.” So he steps in as official conciliator, 
and settles it whether they will or no. What were 
Wither’s politics? Perhaps the fact that he was ap- 
pointed in Sunderland’s day and worked with Walpole 
gives the clue here; but there are a few touches—even 
in the official letter-book—which leave us in no doubt. 
in February 1721 he tells Walpole that he is ‘‘extreamely 
ashamed that I do not wait on you with it [some 
memorial] myself, but when I tell you that the Duke of 
Bolton has employed me to secure the forest interest 
for his two brothers in case Mr. Pit should think fit to 
oppose us, as at present he threatens to do, 1 am sure 
your goodness will excuse me”. In March Walpole 
became Prime Minister, and the Government was purged 
of South Sea. A vast speculation had failed—but the 
culprits in the Ministry had not dropped off gorged. 
The names of Sunderland, Craggs, and Aislabie vanish 
henceforth from the warrants of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Treasury in Wither’s book, and with 
them vanishes Charles Stanhope. Aislabie, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, was expelled the House ; Sunderland 
had to leave the Government through the howl of exe- 
cration which arose against him ; Stanhope escaped by 
a bare majority ; just in time Craggs caught smallpox 
and died. Walpole and Townshend were busy restoring 
credit—after the shares had fallen from 41,000 to £135 
—and could attend to little else. ‘‘ Ye Lords of ye 
Treasury ”, says Wither, ‘‘are in such a hurry about 
the S. Sea affairs and preparing matters for ye 
approaching Session of parliam', ye business of ye 
greatest consequence is postponed and even made sub- 
servient to S. Sea.” The trying election, however, 
seems to have fallen next year. T. Banks, in the 
employ of Wither’s office, was hit so hard by the cost 
of it that we find him more than once almost dunning 
his friend for his salary—which like a good many other 
salaries at the time was in arrear. ‘‘ Dear Sir, I 
saw you one day in ye house when wee were a Judge 
trying, but came soon after to see you and you was 
gone for the country ; and being now... for my 
election, and Barking time [oak bark had a worth in 
those days; cheap and nasty chemicals for tanning 
leather had not come in] being at hand I dare say I 
need not remind you of my stipend. . . . I beg it may 
be raisd and payd me as soon as possible ; for these 
damned elections will drain us all of our juices and 
sap.” Nevertheless the stipend was not paid next day 
or the day after. 

The flavour of venison is about many of these pages. 
We have seen how Sarah Duchess of Marlborough 
obliges Wither with a specially fat beast from Wood- 
stock—perhaps a red deer, to which the Surveyor- 
General has no claim in any Crown forest. Venison 
sometimes may increase the business of vert; it can 
be of political use too. Thus Jonathan Barrow, the 
Quaker, ought to have his haunch. He writes to his 
‘‘ Highly esteemed Friend,” Wither in 1731 from 
Monmouth: ‘I has p* severall hundred pounds to 
the Gov‘ for timber from the fforrest of Dean, 
but never had Such a Sorry Bargain as in the Chest- 
nutts this last Year. . . . I fear I shall hardly see half 
my money again. . . . In all my Dealings in the Late 
King’s Reign and this I never had one Hanch of 
Venison, notwithstanding I has not been wanting with 
my Vote. . . . Could I obtain the favour of an Order 
for a Buck I should take it very kind.” This Barrow 
had voted for the Government in not fewer than four 
‘constituencies : Gloucestershire, Herefordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire, and Bristol. Doubtless he got his order, 
though I have found no further reference to him. 


Wither found chaos in his department on enter- 
ing it in 1720: Francis Whitworth—his successor in 
1732—may not have enjoyed cosmos instead, but he 
had from the start some rules and methods at any rate 
to goby. One doubts not, after reading Wither’s reports 
and correspondence, that these were twelve years of 
strenuous work towards efficiency. I have found in 
MS. a long and interesting report on the forests of 
England made to the Government in July 1720. At 
the opening of it Wither refers to the number of 
villages destroyed in making the Forest. 

This was the view of the old school of historians, 
repeated in book after book till quite lately. Wise in 
his beautiful work on the New Forest, published some 
forty years ago, was one of the first to discredit this 
story of the burning of villages and churches by the 
Conqueror. William I. and William I].—the reddest 
figure of English history—were not likely to be tender- 
hearted towards the people, but the point is where 
exactly were all these villages and churches to de- 
stroy? Wither is on surer ground when he describes 
to the Government the state of the forests, especially 
the New Forest, in his own day. The timber was 
being ruined, for one thing, by ‘‘browsing”: the 
keepers, pretending to cut browse wood for deer, cut it 
to sell, and in the finest nurseries for Navy oak in the 
New Forest. Vert was spoilt to save venison. Next, 
wood-stealing was rife, the chief offenders being the 
‘‘charcoal colliers”. Third, there were impudent 
encroachments everywhere; claims of ancient grants 
not well founded, yet allowed by Wither’s negligent 
predecessors. In Alice Holt Forest—which was full of 
good timber fit for the Navy dockyards—these encroach- 
ments were a public scandal, the cause of ‘‘ clamorous 
discourse” in the district. Even the Church was an 
offender. The keepers of the Bishop of Winchester, 
so Wither found, had coolly moved the boundary 
stones to increase their master’s acreage. Wither 
promptly dealt with this encroachment, and the Bishop 
ordered his too zealous servants to put back the 
stones. Cursed be he who removes his neighbour’s 
landmark. 

Wither finds round him, as he settles down to his 
work, some men he can trust—‘‘Honest Webb”, 
‘*Honest Philips” who makes ‘‘so many discoverys ” 
—but not all the deputies are to his liking. Deputy 
Goldar, for instance, is ‘‘ not ye properest man in the 
world for his place” ; whereas Pawson is “a diligent 
fellow”. Coiclusion: ‘‘ the King’s Service ” demands 
that Goldar shall be watched by Pawson! Sometimes 
a nice stroke of diplomacy can be done without hurt to 
the public purse. Thus Wither sells 1,245 trees to 
Lord Castlemaine for £605 5s., preferring him to ‘‘ the 
common dealers’’: first, he is my Lord Castlemaine, 
and will not—as they would—cart off more timber than 
he has paid for; but second he has claims, shadowy 
ones and bad it may be—still claims: buying these 
trees somewhat cheap, Lord Castlemaine will not press 
his threatened claims. ‘‘ Now”’, says Wither, ‘‘ nothing 
is determined against the Crown nor against my Lord’s 
pretended right. It remains as formerly for him to 
make good when occasion serves.”” And we hear no 
more of Castlemaine. 

Most of Wither’s letters were written from ‘‘ Hall” ; 
he ran the Woods and Forests Department largely from 
his country place. It is a delightful idea which these 
old papers and letters give one of work and pleasure 
mingled in a country of noble chalk downs and great 
oak and hazel woods and streams of wonderful clear- 
ness. One may picture Wither somewhat as FitzGerald 
drew the squire of Bredfield Hall—even till the close 
when ‘‘the bell that not in vain had summoned him to 
weekly prayer” tolled for the last time to him. The 
last scene must have been strangely impressive, for it 
was the custom to bury the members of the family at 
midnight. ‘The procession left Hall Place for Deane 
Churchyard, in the little hollow, by torchlight. The 
custom was kept up so late as 1822. At Mrs. Wither 
Bramston’s funeral in that year the Exeter coach came 
on the scene just as the procession was passing, and the 
coachman lost his temper at having to wait and grew 
very violent. After this the family decided to abolish 
the custom. 

Georce A, B. Dewar. 
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LESSONS FROM DUBLIN. 


M® HUGH LANE, born to surmount difficulties, 

has succeeded in getting his splendid gift of 
modern pictures accepted by the city of Dublin. The 
difficulties arose from the facts that the pictures were 
with few exceptions good, and some of them master- 
pieces ; that, granted their goodness, the motives of 
such generosity aroused suspicion ; and, those suspicions 
allayed, that prudence seemed to call for machinery of 
the customary type to prevent the collection from going 
on as it had begun. All this, the excellence of the 
pictures, the quixotry of the project, the reasonableness 
of its methods, have at length been condoned: the 
town has handsomely come down with the yearly sum 
necessary for maintenance; and the pictures and 
bronzes are placed for the time in a fine old Georgian 
house. An artistic project has actually been carried 
through without being smothered in compromise, with 
hardly a trace of the official sterilising which is useful, 
applied to sewage but not to art. 

How has this remarkable feat been performed— 
how has Dublin at a blow obtained what London is 
laboriously begging for, namely, a first-rate collection 
of modern paintings, French as well as English ; and 
obtained it so unclogged with rubbish? It has come 
about because the choice was made by one man, with an 
absolutely free hand, the necessary taste, and a rare 
combination of boldness in buying and persuasiveness 
in asking. Mr. Lane is one of the small group of men 
who can be trusted, in a glance round the walls of a 
sale-room or exhibition, to single out the pictures of 
real character and value, and to neglect the rest. He 
has the courage of his taste, and, buying for his own 
hand, had no committee to consult or to conciliate. He 
has therefore never bought that abominable production, 
the committee-picture, in which our Chantrey and Pro- 
vincial Galleries are so rich. Committee-pictures are 
bad pictures for the following reason. Let us suppose, 
(so that the supposition may be as favourable as 
possible), a committee made up of members who indi- 
vidually are men of fine taste, but of taste for 
different characters in art ; and that among them they 
pretty well box the compass of schools and tendencies. 
it might be thought that in the result all schools of art 
would be duly favoured, each in its strongest and 
purest expression. That is not so: what happens is 
that A is apt to be on the watch against B’s taste, 
which he dislikes, and vice versa; the different tastes 
neutralise one another, and the committee as a whole 
can only agree upon those residual works which have 
an all-round degree of accentless ability—‘‘ pass ” 
works, not ‘‘honours” works. In the case of the 
ancient schools the difficulty is not so great ; feuds and 
grudyes have subsided, masters of the most diverse 
character have won their way to tolerance. In modern 
art it is otherwise ; a Manet, a Daumier, a Monet, a 
Whistler, a Steer, are only half emerged from contro- 
versy; they meet with honest enemies on committees, 
as Rembrandt or Hals would do if they were our 
contemporaries, and with timidity when there is not 
hostility. 

Does it never occur, I wonder, to the obstructives 
who fight these perpetually renewed and perpetually lost 
battles against genius, that the energy of controversy 
about a name is almost infallibly a tribute to some 
remarkable power—that even the messengers of peace 
bring first not peace, but a sword? It would really 
pay a collector who had no taste of his own to buy the 
men who are attacked with any sharp degree of official 
venom ; it would be an infinitely safer speculation than 
buying pictures of the year. Of pictures approved by 
any great number of living artists he should beware. 

Then the majority of painters of the day are wrong in 
their judgment ? Of course they are, and must be: a 
moment's reflection will prove it. Out of the thousand 
artists of a century back how many have survived who 
deserve an eternal place ? A dozen perhaps, who were 
great through and through; a few more who were 


good at moments or were masters in little. The rest 
were doomed to be forgotten. Out of the thousands of 


artists of to-day how many are going to survive? No 
greater number. The rest are bound for oblivion with 
their average merit stamped, like a ticket, on their 


face. But the artists of the day in the mass will vote 
for just those doomed beings, their own kind, and reject 
the one or two immortals. 

How surely and swiftly time is revenged upon such 
popular reputations was proved by an event nearly con- 
temporaneous with the opening of the Dublin Gallery. 
At Christie’s last Saturday there came up for judgment 
a number of works by Edwin Long, the most popular 
painter of his moment. His praise was in every mouth, 
When R. A. M. Stevenson took up the artistic educa- 
tion of W. E. Henley he had to wean him from Long, 
and Henley was not a critic of compliant disposition. 
The ‘‘ Babylonian Marriage Market” fetched, it is said, 
a record price, 7,000 guineas, and Mr. Holloway gave 
6,300 guineas for it in 1882. What would it fetch to-day ? 
Three of its huge companions were on Saturday sold 
for a total little more than a tenth of its price; and 
some day that also will seem an excessive figure. 
Fifteen works went for less than a thousand pounds. 

In 1882, on the other hand, a collector with foresight 
could have bought, for a thousand pounds, the pick of 
the painters of the preceding generation, Manet, Degas, 
Whistler, and the rest; they were to be had for a 
trifle. We had no one in office who dreamed of doing 
such a thing ; now, when Manet is triumphantly en- 
throned in the Louvre and Whistler in the Luxembourg, 
they are becoming impossible to buy. On Saturday 
the dealers were contending, not for Longs, but for a 
nosegay by Fantin. 

Mr. Lane himself came very late upon the field to- 
buy these masters, and only address and resource like 
his could have succeeded. When the Durand-Ruel' 
exhibition was held a few years ago in London, and 
Mr. Rutter made a gallant attempt to raise a fund for 
the purchase of a modern French picture, Manet seemed 
impossible. The ‘‘ Eva Gonzalez” was too dear, the 
‘* Tuileries” not to be sold. Mr. Lane got them both, 
because he had something the owner wanted more 
than these. The Monet even, the ‘‘Snow-scene at 
Vétheuil ”, was too dear, and Mr. Lane got that. In 
the end a charming little Boudin was bought; that 
was all the subscribers could run to. At the same 
time there were two Daumiers to be had in London, of 
the first rank both of them, and the last of that rank 
perhaps likely to be available. The National Art-Col- 
lections Fund had secured, by one big effort, a Whistler, 
and was embarked on the monstrous task of finding 
money for the Velazquez. So Herr von Tschudi of the 
Berlin National-Galerie got one of the Daumiers and. 
Mr. Lane got the other. He got what he wanted also 
of the Staats Forbes collection, including the finest 
picture by Stevens, the Belgian artist, known to me. 
I need not continue the tale. The free-lance with 
knowledge and courage and no great amount of money 
did in a year or two what official buyers will now find: 
it difficult to do at all, given the generation lost, the 
absorption or high price of the pictures, and the 
methods by which they must work. 

This question of methods the Dublin authorities must 
now face ; and if they are well advised they will apply 
the lesson of the collection now in their hands. In buying 
for a public collection a director cannot have the abso- 
lute freedom the private collector enjoys ; a committee 
there must be. The members of committee are trustees 
for the public purse ; it is their duty to guard against 
possible remissness, extravagance, or even dishonesty on 
the part of a director ; but it is no part of their duty to 
guard against his good taste. In the public service of 
this country five pounds must frequently be expended 
in checking a transaction of twopence halfpenny, for 
fear that some day, if no checks exist, the country 
may lose a thousand pounds. In matters of art some 
risk must be taken; the committee-check may easily 
come to defeat the end for which it was set up. A 
gallery-committee that puts itself in place of a director 
and attempts to act as one man in the buying of 
pictures will act as an average man and buy average 
pictures. That is what the Corporation gallery-com- 
mittees in this country are for the most part doing. 
The proper function of such committees is consultative. 
Their members individually, if they have knowledge and 
taste, can give a director valuable help on those points 
on which they are specially competent ; in all sorts of 
ways they can back up his efforts, and having appointed 
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aman who, like Mr. Lane, has furnished his proofs, they 
should get all they can out of him by giving him confi- 
dence and standing solid for him with their public. In 
institutions like the British Museum, where the tradition 
of competence and responsibility in the administration 
is well established, this is the relation between trustees 
and the heads of departments; it will be a good day 
for picture galleries all over the country when for them 
it becomes the rule instead of the exception. 


D. S. MacCo.t. 


FATHER.” 


UMAN nature is a notoriously inconsistent thing ; 
but, though you cannot often foresee the vagaries 

of your friends, you can usually account for them after 
their manifestation. Now and again, however, you 
happen on a case which utterly baffles you. Such 
a case came within my ken the other day. In stating 
it here, to see what you can make of it, | suppress the 
names of the parties, so as to mitigate my indiscretion. 
A, then, is a middle-aged man, who married about 
nineteen years ago. B, his wife, presently bore hima 
child, who is now a grown-up girl, and whom I must 
call by that somewhat unromantic name, C. Despite 
this pledge of their mutual love, the marriage was an 
unhappy one. A was aman of the ‘irresistible ” type, 
and it was not enough for him that B had failed to 
resist him. He went about testing the resistance of 
many other women, instead of earning an honest 
livelihood. He was, in fact, very lazy and selfish, and, 
despite his charm of manner, his wife presently ceased 
to regard him as irresistible, so far as she was con- 
cerned, and lost all patience with him, and was relieved 
when he disappeared into the void. Years elapsed, 
during which she lived modestly but not unhappily in a 
small flat in Hampstead, under a vague impression that 
he was dead and would trouble her no more. Picture 
her dismay when, the other day, she heard that he had 
just succeeded to a title and to a large fortune, 
and that he insisted that her beloved C should 
spend one month in every twelve under the paternal 
roof. It seemed to her very strange, as well as 
cruel, that he should make this demand. Had his 
whole character changed? I happened to know, as a 
matter of fact, that his character had not changed at 
all. At the moment when he made the demand, he 
was living in a particularly rowdy set, and ‘‘ going the 
pace” ina manner which ill befitted his middleage. Thus, 
at the time, his demand seemed to me even stranger 
than it seemed to his unhappy wife. I should have been 
hardly more puzzled if he had demanded restitution of 
conjugal rights. B herself in perpetuity (thought I, 
knowing the man and his way of life) were hardly a 
more inconvenient burden than C for an annual month. 
An elderly wife may be kept in the background, whereas 
a marriageable daughter is a salient fact, not to be 
blinked. An elderly wife, moreover, does not neces- 
sarily ‘‘ date" her husband, and so diminish his power 
of general attraction, whereas a marriageable daughter 
does so inevitably. I rummaged my wits in vain for any 
plausible explanation of A’s amazing desire to harbour 
the offspring without whom he had existed happily for 
so long, and whose unwilling advent could but be for 
him an occasion of acute embarrassment. Had B died, 
leaving C on his hands, I should have smiled, picturing 
his despair, hearing his petulant maledictions, and 
opining that it served him right. But that he should 


' go out of his way to bring the misfortune on him- 
self plunged me into a state of bewilderment in 


which I beg you to help me, reader, if you can. You 
say you don’t believe a word of my story? You are 
right : it is a fabrication from beginning to end. Mr. 
Michael Morton, working on material evolved from the 
fond brains of Messieurs Guinon and Bouchinet, is the 
fabricator. And | have ventured here to present the 
thing as a fact of real life in order that the absurdity 
‘and impossibility of it may be thrown into relief. 


_However absurd and impossible be the story of a 


play, people are apt to ‘‘ swallow” it because it is told 
ina theatre. [ am not one of that easy-going majority. 
I. do not leave my common sense in the cloak-rooms of 


theatres. Non ‘‘credo quia” theatrale. And sucha 


story as that which is the basis of ‘‘ Her Father” I 
reject as scornfully and quickly when it is told to me in 
the Haymarket Theatre as I should if any casual liar 
told it to me outside. If there were more playgoers like 
me, clever men like Mr. Michael Morton would be less 
apt to waste their cleverness, | think. 

It is possible to build finely on rotten foundations. 
A play with a rotten basis may be an interesting play. 
‘‘Her Father”, for instance, might have been quite 
interesting if the authors had chosen to make it so. 
Irene Forster (the aforesaid C) is quite a promising 
figure. More than one good novel has been made out 
of the difficulties besetting a child who lives partly with 
one and partly with the other of two mutually antago- 
nistic parents. The most natural thing is that the 
child should be fond of both parents, and the more 
evenly her affections are divided, the more dramatic 
the situation is, of course. Despite the bad beginning 
of ‘* Her Father’, I felt that something good would 
surely be extracted from Irene’s predicament. We 
should see her gradually realising that her father was 
not such an ogreas she had been brought up to believe. 
We should see her beginning to doubt whether her 
mother were not a trifle ‘‘ hard”. We should see her 
making faint efforts to reconcile these two people whom 
she knew to be really quite irreconcileable. And in her 
failure, and in her constant inward distraction from one 
to the other, she would afford us some good tragic 
sport. As the evening wore on, it became clear that 
I had hoped rashly. Miss Marie Lohr showed us to 
perfection the surface of Irene, and, judging by 
her evident sensibility, I am sure she could have 
shown us the soul also, had she had an oppor- 
tunity. No such opportunity was vouchsafed. Irene 
duly arrives under her father’s roof, duly pining 
for her mother’s. She continues so to pine, until, 
at length, her father passes his hand over his brow, 
and says in a voice choked with emotion, but with the 
air of one who has just had a brilliant flash of inspira- 
tion, ‘‘ One thing is clear: you want to go away from 
me”. She cannot deny that this is so. He promises 
that she shall go next day, on one condition: she must 
wear to-night the pretty frock that has come for her 
from Paris, and sit at the head of the dinner table. 
The pretty frock means much to her. Already she is 
rather dreading the poverty of her mother’s establish- 
ment, ‘‘ where love is ’’—but not, by the way, the love 
that she has recently been inspiring in a certain baronet. 
Mr. Morton cannot, of course, make her forswear her 
beloved mother in favour of worldly splendour. On the 
other hand, it would be hardly less outrageous to dash 
her down from the heights on which she can disport 
herself in pretty frocks. You scent the solution ? 
Yes, of course, the mother arrives at the house, and, 
under the angelic influence of Irene, she and the long- 
lost and (as she had thought) well-lost husband who 
had for so many years so studiously avoided her are in 
a jiffy re-united. To point the absurdity of this con- 
clusion, the method of narration used at the beginning 
of this article would be superfluous. Happy endings 
such as this do not, I think, send even the most fatuous 
of playgoers happy away. 

Miss Henrietta Watson plays the mother, and the air 
she always has of being pre-eminently sensible gives 
the crowning touch of absurdity to her part. Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier plays the part of the father ; and this 
time I have nothing whatsoever to urge against his 
inveterate habit of clowning : the more he clowned the 
better I was pleased. When! heard that he was going 
to appear in a serious comedy at the Haymarket, } 
rejoiced, thinking that under an alien management he 
would have to restrain himself, and so would do justice 
to the very real talent that isin him. But evidently he 
was given his own way at the rehearsals ; and the result, 
though it may be rather saddening to the manager who 
took the play seriously enough to produce it, ts 
decidedly a comfort to irresponsible spectators like 
myself. Mr. Marsh Alien plays a shadowy part in the 


first act, and then (I feel this is no cue for condolence) 
disappears. The other parts are filled by ladies and 
gentlemen who cannot have greatly distinguished 
themselves in the amateur theatricals which (I assume) 
have been their sphere hitherto. Ten years or so hence, 
if they are kept hard at work in the provinces, some 
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of them may perhaps be worthy to appear at the 
Haymarket. And in the course of that period Mr. 
Harrison will perhaps have found a stage-manager, 
to enhance that worthiness. 

Max 


CLAUDE DEBUSSY. 


‘Ts name of Claude Debussy has been known in 

England for several years, but little of his music 
had been given here until last year. ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi 
d’un Faune ” had already been played at the Promenade 
Concerts; it was repeated more than once, and the 
quartett was played by the Nora Clench Quartett and 
afterwards by the French Quartett, at two very interest- 
ing concerts of modern French music. Some of the 
songs were sung by Mlle. Luquiens and some of the 
piano pieces played by Sejfior Vijfies at these con- 


certs, which were given not only in London but | 


in the provinces. Mme. Selva, the wonderful pianist 
who came and went and almost no one knew, 
played the ‘‘ Estampes”; and I saw the name of 
Debussy on the programmes of various obscure 
concerts. Finally the composer has come over to 
sonduct the ‘* Aprées-midi” and another later orchestral 
work, *‘La Mer”, which were played with sensitive 
precision by Mr. Wood's orchestra at the Queen’s Hall! 
on the first of February. The choral music to Rossetti’s 
‘** Blessed Damozel” will be given, under Mr. Woed, 
on the twenty-ninth. ‘‘Pelléas et Mélisande”’ still 
remains to be heard, and until that has been given, 
with its due scenic effects, it is scarcely possible to 
come to a final conclusion in regard to this ‘* new 
music’’, which at the moment seems quite likely to 
become a fashion. A little book in the series of 
‘* Living Masters of Music”, published by Mr. Lane, 


has appeared at the right moment, giving us a brief — 


analysis of the whole of Debussy’s work, done by one 
who is evidently a serious student of music, Mme. 
Franz Liebich. 

Debussy is the Mallarmé of music, not because he 
has set ‘*‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” to sound, but 
because the music has all the qualities of the poem, and 
none, for instance, of Verlaine. Verlaine is a purely 
lyrical poet, quite simple, instinctively a singer: no 
effort is visible in his work, nothing is made, everything 


suggests, through a genius which has something in it 
of the artificial. Mallarmé has a beauty of his. own, 
calculated, new, alluring ; and Debussy is not less 


himself a new art which is like no other music, but 


thin, remote, a gossamer-web ; it is diaphanous, frolic- 
some, fantastic; it plays with sounds, bringing new 
colour out of them; he gives us melody without fixed 
tunes, he uses his orchestra to do certain feats, not big, 
unpleasant ones, as Strauss does, but small, delicate, 
acrobatic ones. It is personal, yet intensely French, 
for all the influences, Russian, German, Eastern ; it has 
the typical French qualities of lightness, brilliance, 


art of making is the same in poet arid musician. 
A rare, learned beauty comes into the world ; it brings 
us new sensations, delights our senses with new 
appeals ; but it does not transfix us with the sharpness 
of delight which the great vital things carry in their 
hands like arrows. 

‘*La Mer”, which consists of ‘‘three symphonic 
sketches”’, is a work of ten years later date. Its method 
is the same, its harmonies the same; it is perhaps 
slightly more imitative of natural sounds. The first 
movement was disappointing, and seemed to have been 
made with great pains for the purpose. On a first 
hearing it left no impression except that of unsuccessful 
effort. With the second movement the real Debussy 
appeared suddenly. Here he was spontaneous and 
himself, a dancer, a singer of strange songs, a com- 
panion in the luminous ‘‘ Jeux de Vagues”. The 
music was elfin, with some of the daintiness of the 
earlier work and a new gaiety. The last movement, 
where the wind and the sea talk together, was finer 
still ; it was like a drama of elements, it convinced the 
mind as well as the senses ; it had deeper meaning than 
anything cof Debussy’s music which I have heard. The 
music was still, in a sense, imitative, but again it was 
not programme music. What it aimed at was a 
representation, through the suggestion of sounds, of a 
mood of nature; and I can see no objection to the 
imitation on strings and harps of the swish and crying 
of waves, done as Debussy does it, in subordination to 
what I have called a mood of nature. There is none 
ef the crude realism of Strauss in ‘‘ Don Quixote” or 
of his sensationalism in ‘‘ Salome”; there is sugges- 
tion, which passes, fluid as water, with the cadence of 
wind. 

It is not easy, nor indeed very profitable, to com- 
pare the music of Debussy with any other contem- 
porary or even earlier music. He stands alone, 
certainly the most individual and the most in- 
teresting and the most skilful of recent French com- 
posers. To compare him, as the brilliant and para- 
doxical Jean Marnold amuses himself by doing, with 
Beethoven and with Wagner; to look upon him as 
a great discoverer ; to mistake his personal originality 
for any sort of ‘‘ music of the future ”, is beside the 
question, an irrelevance of admiration. This music has 
the conscious and lovely eccentricities of Poe, the 
secret glitter in the jewels of Mallarmé, but it is not, so 


‘ | far as one can judge without having heard ‘‘ Pelléas et 
is born. He evokes, through sheer genius ; Mallarmé | 


Mélisande”’, a large or powerful creation. It is a 
world of thin clouds, faint colours, a mysterious wood 
where birds sing and there is twilight at noonday: 


ICU é J _A magic circle surrounds the wood, and the wizard 
eriginal, aloof, deliberately an artist. He has made for | 


lives there, solitary with his phantoms. He is Merlin, 


nself a n : I - and no Vivien has taught him to be human. 
which it is impossible to call anything but music. Itis | 


The face of Debussy has a singular likeness to the 
later portraits of Rossetti; there is the same brooding 
meditation in eyes and forehead. A certain heaviness 


_ of aspect is characteristic of most artists of extreme 


agility ; it requires little material for its purpose. To | 


play the Overture to ‘‘Egmont” at the beginning 
of the concert was a kind of criticism, for there we 


got the great conception, together with the large, | 


simple, satisfying development. But to put into the 
same programme a tedious Concerto of a Saxon 
musician of the name of Volkmann was a mere 
irrelevance, unless it was there to show that music can 
be written according to the rules, giving opportunity to 


public, and yet can remain meaningless to the mind, 
irritating to the intelligent ear. It came as a jar 
between Beethoven and Schubert, intensifying, perhaps, 
by the contrast, our pleasure in what was insubstantial 
but genuine in Debussy. 

Of the two pieces chosen to represent the earlier and 
later work ‘‘ L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” remains the 
most delicately perfect. It is a lovely, individual, 
exquisitely skilful composition; it has precisely the 
same beauty as the poem, and it is in no sense pro- 
gramme music. It matches the poem because the 


delicacy : Gautier, Renan, Pater, Maeterlinck, among 
writers. Languor was a part of their genius, and 
Debussy’s music is defined beforehand in the first four 
lines of Verlaine’s ‘‘ Langueur’”’ : 
** Je suis l’Empire & la fin de la décadence, 

Qui regarde passer les grands Barbares blancs 

En composant des acrostiches indolents 

D’un style d’or ou la langueur du soleil danse”’. 


Is not that miraculous in its anticipation of a music 


_ which is one golden web of indolent acrostics? There 


is the piano music, attenuated, ingenious, made up of 
minute fairy sounds; there is the harp music, with its 


| tiny throbbings ; there are the songs, chosen perfectly 
the showy executant to please an undiscriminating | 
| aiming at the same heights in the air, but with smaller 


from the best of Verlaine’s and of Baudelaire’s, and 
wings. The very titles: ‘‘ Pagodes”’, ‘‘ Jardins sous 
la Pluie”, ‘‘ Masques”: how they characterise the 
artificial paradise of this music! ‘‘La langueur du 
soleil” dances over it, through the leaves of the 
mysterious wood. 

The wood, as I have said, is solitary ; no human being 
enters it. The phantoms have unearthly voices; they 
express neither love nor hate, hardly desire ; but for the 
most part dreams that have no outset nor conclusion, 
and when they are awake they play indolently at 
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acrostics. Beardsley would have recognised his perverse 
elegance in these wandering outlines, in which sound 
plays pranks in the brain. He would have collected 
them in visible outlines, he would have shown them to 
us, in fancy dress, playing indolently at acrostics. 


ARTHUR SYMONS. 


CORNISH CLIFFS. 


| sam an imaginative man, who had spent all his life 

among undistinguished inland scenery, and had 
somehow—if the wild improbability may pass— escaped 
the educational influences of descriptive literature and 
art, a first sight of the sea from the edge of a high 
cliff would perhaps be as momentous an impression as 
any which he could receive in the domain of sense. 
To find the grassy slope or ploughed field suddenly 
broken off at his feet, and the enormous plain lifting 
before his eyes its verge, whose straight line is a 
paradox almost incredible after the little broken graces 
and easy curves of his wonted horizon, should stir the 
mind out of any habit of perfunctory receptiveness. 
The thing is a mere hypothesis ; none of us has any 
chance of trying the experiment now; we knew the 
sea too early—most of us after the manner of Alice’s 
impression—‘‘a number of bathing-machines in the 
sea, some children digging in the sand with wooden 
spades, then a row of lodging-houses, and behind them 
a railway station”—the form which has extended, in 
countless miles of esplanades and marine parades, 
almost all round our island. We have learned to call 
sea that grey-green stripe behind the railings of the 
Brighton Front, the background to our procession up 
and down the concrete in winter afternoons, while the 
reek of the town drifts in a swarthy belt of haze over 
Rottingdean, beyond the pile of the great hotels and 
the greenish glimmer of the lights along the pier. 
We have no chance of coming unawares on that breath- 
taking contrast; it is only left for a man with the right 
gift of temper, under favourable conditions, to guess 
by a sort of backward second-sight what it might once 
have signified to his unspoiled ignorance. The bathing- 
machines and lodging-houses and railway stations 
stretch wider fronts year by year, and threaten to shut 
us in altogether from the real sea: perhaps one must 
go as far as Cornwali to find shores where there is a 
fair chance of trying the experiment. There are still 
to be found lonely fields and furze-grown wastes with 
a brink whose crumbling turf drops into the tide three 
hundred feet below, where on either hand the cliff wall 
leans forward its sharp-wern jags and shattered ledges, 
and the expanse of waters lifts its farthest rim, without 
a sign of man’s presence to disturb the spirit of the 
place. It is on such a cliff-top that the meaning 
of the word ‘‘coast” can best be understood—the 
meeting-place of waves and dry land, with qualities 
not to be found in any hills or the open sea. The 
height of the cliff is essential to the character of the 
view ; from the level of the beach there is no more 
to be seen than a few hundred yards of rippled water 
or foam ; the crest of a tall breaker comes against the 
sky and hides the sail of a trawler half a mile away 
in the offing ; but, seen from a height of two hundred 
feet, the narrow strip of tumbling water is changed to 
a vast plain, the towering rollers turned to a wrinkling 
of meshed lines, a set or tendency rather than a visible 
motion landwards. The hugest wave that thunders 
on the sand sends the rush of its foam only to a 
decreed point, the due line of littered seaweed or 
ridged pebbles ; from the height, the verge rising before 
us with every step we climb, it seems that it would be 
an easy thing for the enormous flood to lift itself, 
heaped up by the sway of a cataclysm half the world 
away, to roll a breaker level with the crest of these 
bastions of the land. 

The cliffs which stretch away to north and south, 
cape behind cape, retiring till the eye loses the last 
film of shade, seem to rear their heads as if on guard, 
watching the sea-line for that measureless wave. Their 
battlements are beyond all proportion to the force of | 
any storms which blow in these days. A few feet of | 
breastwork—a pebble ridge, shifted by every tide, a , 


belt of blown sand, hardly held together in vague 
mounds by the sea-grass and the thick-leaved convok 
vulus—are enough to stop the wildest waves which we 
know. From the outlook on the height the ranges of 
scarred rock, their jutting spurs and hollowed coves, 
look as if they had met an onslaught of the sea’s rage 
such as we can only dream of, and to be waiting, while 
the shallow turmoil throws the spray-clouds about their 
feet, for the uprising which will come again. In calm 
weather, when a quiet-lapping tide scarcely whitens on 
the reefs and sunken rocks, the thought of actual war 
may give place to the sense of another kind of con- 
trast between the two elements. If the watcher on 
the cliff turn landward for a little, and let the sounds 
and sights of the bare uplands behind him grow upon 
his mind—all the familiar shapes of walled fields and 
stunted thickets, the little slate-built farms, the ricks 
with their corded and weighted thatch, the sheep-dog’s 
yelp, the drum of distant wheels on the high road—and 
then suddenly look seawards again, to the void which 
opens at his feet, the lonely expanse with its unknown set 
of currents and treacherous smoothness far out among 
the pale bars of light and isles of shadow, the living 
creature of wayward or implacable moods, he may under- 
stand something of what the sea means to the earth- 
born. The contrast is astrong one, as abrupt inits way 
as the angle of the lip of rock which drops from the 
furrows of the ploughed field down to the barren foam ; 
and looking out over the water, turning away from the 
familiar land-sights behind us, we shall find the sea’s 
solitary power gaining the mastery in the contention. 
The marks of men’s hands decay all along the coast ; 
the abandoned mine-holes and quarry-heaps, the broken 
huts and walls, show like the ruins of a vanished race; 
the little harbours that here and there break the line of 
the inhospitable shore have lost half their shipping ; the 
smoke of a steamer out on the horizon, trailing north- 
wards for Hartland, leaves far away on the lee the 
point of light which glimmers out on Trevose as the 
dusk begins to fall, the solitary beacon on forty miles 
of iron coast. The impression of this aspect of the 
sea’s dominance is perhaps strongest at nightfall, in a 
lull of the weather between two storms. As the dark- 
ness gathers, the rim of the sea fades into the colourless 
vacancy of the sky, and the calm level of the waters is 
a mirror of dulled steel ; there is no sound except for 
the plash and roll now and again of a larger ripple at 
the cliff’s foot, or the hollow plunge on beaches far 
within a sea-cavern. In the twilight the outliers ané 
island crags which fringe the shore like couchant or 
rearing sea monsters, the pillared stacks and arches, 
the lonely church on the brow of the next promontory, 
the graveyard where the thin headstones are buttressed 
from the west wind, begin to be lost in the main mass 
and outline of the coast, and leave only the sense of the 
seaward wall, the succession of dark ramparts, north- 
wards and southwards, the immovable defence against 
an undivined power. Inland, over the swell of the 
low moors, a confusion of formless vapours packs 
together and slowly draws off, the cold relics of the 
exhausted rain; over the sea gather the powers of the 
rising storm. The western sky is full of an ashy haze, 
with a pale glare above the fallen sun, and into it rise 
vast pillars of electric cloud, built up from beneath, 
their crests toppling and streaming out into shattered 
wreaths. The silent colourless sea, the immense ssaces 
of troubled sky, the intent lull of the air, conspire to 
make a spell from whose power the watcher on the 
cliff must rouse himself and turn away. The storm 
brooding in the hollow of night, the drifting shadows 
where the rain is poured out on wastes of barren sea, 
are a void for which he has no wings. He must ture 
and touch his own element. Behind him lie the hills, 
dark with clearing of the fruitful rain, the plan of the 
fields, the low line of sheltering woods, the drifts of 
smoke, the lights of farm windows. It is these which 
the cliff wall stands to defend ; headland behind head- 
land stretching away into the dusk, dark shapes raised 
against the glimmering whiteness of the twilight, watch- 
ing incessantly the leaguer of the sea. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


REGICIDE AS ‘‘ ACCIDENT DE TRAVAIL.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

5 February 1908. 
Sir,—Would it not be well for some journal in the 
position of the Saturpay REVIEW to initiate a serious 
correspondence on the subject of regicide? For obvious 
reasons the circulation of such a correspondence had 
better be restricted to readers with intellectual interests 
and some historic training ; and the subscribers to the 
SaturpDay Review probably answer to that description 

as closely as is possible under existing circumstances. 

The appalling frequency of political assassinations, 
successful or attempted, has made kingship a con- 
spicuously ‘‘ dangerous trade”; and the public seems 
to think that when it has raised an hysterical clamour of 
sympathy with the relatives of the victims, and solemnly 
described the obvious devotion and courage of the 
assassins as dastardly cowardice, everything has been 
done that the most exacting monarch can expect. I 
must say that if I were a king I should feel very little 
reassured by such futilities. Sympathy will not stop 
bullets nor damp bombs; and if a man has courage 
enough to kill a king at the cost of his own life, he is 
quite brave enough for the king, however loudly our 
sub-editors may assure the survivors that he was a 
coward. Such clamour rather increases the danger 
than otherwise by investing regicide with the fascina- 
tion of morbid sensationalism ; and our royal families 
might well point out, with some bitterness, that if all 
the royal personages who have been attacked or 
slaughtered since Alexander II. of Russia had been 
auctioneers, the Auctioneers’ Institutes of Europe would 
long ago have forced our Governments to consider the 
peril seriously. 

Our own position is a delicate one, because we are 
historically on the side of the assassins. We had our 
Carlos and our Franco; and we set the world the 
example of Liberal regicide. Our statue of Cromwell 
stands nearer to Westminster Hall than our statue of 
Charles. The French followed our example. The 
thing was done, it is true, under forms of law; but I 
am trying to look at it now from the king’s point of 
view ; and will anyone pretend that Charles or Louis 
would have admitted any constitutional distinction 
between their trials and executions and the compara- 
tively merciful method of the Portuguese assassins ? 

The real question we have to face is, What were the 
Portuguese todo? The same question was raised in 
Germany in 186 by the Kaiser’s grandfather, when, by 
the advice of Bismarck, he expelled his Parliament from 
their chamber by military force, and announced that he 
would rule autocratically for the good of the people. 
Ferdinand Lassalle, the Socialist, solved the problem 
without regicide. He first explained, in reply to the 
Liberal complaints of the King’s action as unconstitu- 
tional, that the real constitution of a country was not 
what the Liberal newspapers chose to say it was, but 
the actual effective forces then operative in the country. 
If the King can despotically turn the Parliament out, 
then, said Lassalle, the real Constitution is a despotic 
one, no matter what it is called. This pleased the 
Court party; and Lassalle was well spoken of in the 
Court papers until he went on to advise the Liberals to 
withdraw from all public activity and leave the King to 
do his work despotically as best he could in the face of 
European public opinion. 

So far, this is the only alternative to regicide now 
before the public. And it has lost much of its force 
because European public opinion is no longer Liberal, 
no longer even constitutional. Bismarck himself 
formally inaugurated the ‘‘ blood and iron” phase of 
public opinion—if a huge aggregate of the ignorant 
private rancours and prejudices and romancings of 
politically uneducated people can be called public 
Opinion ; and the difficulties of civil war (the alternative 
to assassination) have been greatly increased by modern 
weapons. As Lassalle had ascertained experimentally, 
the ordinary citizen neither understands nor values his 
constitutional rights sufficiently to fight for them: he 
would sell Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, and the 
Habeas Corpus Act as waste paper to oblige a good 


West End customer. What then are the few men who 
do understand the magnitude of the issues to do ? 

Let me tryto bring the question home to England. For 
two hundred years our monarchs have run'no risks 
except the risks (serious enough, unfortunately) which 
all conspicuous persons run from lunatics. Our kings 
have accepted the Liberal position so completely that we 
have forgotten that it is still possible for kings to do 
what the late King of Portugal did. Our revolutions 
have been general elections swinging the pendulum 
between Whigs and Tories, whose differences were 
superficial. But the twentieth century brings a new 
force into the field—Socialisra. Private property, at 
present supreme over both King and Parliament, may 
within the lifetime of many now living be defending its 
last ditch. Suppose the next four general elections 
show such a steady increase of the Socialists in Parlia- 
ment as to make it a practical certainty that the fifth 
general election will place them in a majority! Suppose 
the only way of averting that will be the repeal of the 
last two great Reform Acts, or the introduction of the 
three-class system, with the establishment of a 
Strafford-Franco dictatorship to suppress public de- 
monstrations against these measures! Suppose the 
propertied classes and the Government of the day 
compel the reigning monarch to countenance these 
proceedings! Suppose that he, having taken his 
political bias, not, like King Edward, in the heyday of 
Victorian Liberalism, but in the heyday of Jingo 
Imperialism, were to throw himself heart and soul into 
the attack on Democracy! What should we do? 
What would be our remedy against the King? The 
English answer, so far, is, Kill him. ‘The French 
answer, so far, is, Kill him. The Russian answer, so 
far, is, Kill him. The Portuguese answer, so far, is, 
Kill him. The ancient Roman answer, glorified to the 
utmost of his power by our greatest poet, is, Kill him. 
No sane and humane person can be satisfied with that 
answer ; but it stands, and will continue to stand, until 
a better one is found. 

Can the readers of the SatruRDAY Review find the 
better answer ? Yours truly, 

G. BERNARD SHAW. 


THE WOMEN OF FRANCE AND THE 
CHILDREN’S FAITH. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


3 Kensington Gate, 4 February, 1908. 

Si1r,—The well-known fairness, clear-sighted and just 
views of the Saturpay REvIEw, in dealing with the 
question of the deplorable war upon religion in France, 
which the present Government is doing its utmost to 
wage, has prompted me to send this letter to you. 

The essential points of dispute between the Church 
there and the Government, and the reasons that have 
forced the ecclesiastical authorities to act as they have 
done, when no other alternative was possible, are 
subjects that have been woefully misunderstood in this 
country. I do not intend to enter into any explanation 
upon these here; others more competent than I am 
have already written and spoken much on this matter. 

I am anxious, however, to make known something 
most consoling and encouraging, and which I hope 
also will help to clear away the very wrong but un- 
fortunately too prevalent idea in England, that the 
Catholic laity in France are doing little or nothing to 
assist the noble and united priesthood of that country, 
who are so bravely sacrificing all things in their 
struggle to preserve the faith among their people. 

I would speak of what the women of France are 
doing ; not on this occasion of the work of the good 
nuns, who, though driven from their convents, have 
notwithstanding this returned to their former labours 
in the disguise of lay dress; but of what is being 
done by the women of the world, the mothers of families, 
and leaders in society. 

To stem the awful tide of infidelity, the horrible per- 
versions of truth that are being instilled into the minds 
of the children, and the evil influences that result in 
the great increase of crime, these women have. opened 
the doors of their own homes to all the little ones 
whom they can induce to come. Here they receive, 
after school hours, instruction in the Catechism, and 
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are taught the important truths of Christianity, by the 
ladies themselves. Among these devoted souls is 
Madame la Baronne de X., who has about ninety 
children who come to her house in Paris twice a day, 
and she is but one of many who might be mentioned. 

Other women are depriving themselves of their 
ordinary luxuries of dress, that they may spend more 
in these good works. One very fashionable lady deter- 
mined to have only two dresses a year for this same 
purpose. As a friend wrote to me recently, who knows 
France well and from her childhood, ‘‘ There is nothing 
more unselfish and generous than a Frenchwoman”. 
But the good works of the French are done silently, 
unostentatiously, and the world often knows little of 
them. 

The curés there are heartbroken at seeing the havoc 
and ruin that is being wrought among the children, 
deprived of their Christian teachers, and every effort 
made to keep them from church and all religious 
influences. These women of the world are stepping 
into the breach to save the souls of the little ones, who 
are the future hope of the country, and to bring them 
back to God and their faith. 

Does it ever strike us in the midst of our reflections 
upon the Education question here, what will be the 
result of the complete secularisation of all the schools 
under Government control, and of how the all-impor- 
tant religious instruction will be given adequately if 
children are deprived of those best fitted to impart it ? 

Yours very truly, WILLIS. 


‘AN APOLOGY FOR ANTI-RELIGION.” 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 
26 january, 1908. 

S1r,—I have read with interest the letter under the 
above heading and your editorial! observations thereon 
appearing in your last issue. 

It may well be, Sir, that you, as Editor, have nothing 
to do with the proposition that the Roman Church is a 
divine institution, but how comes your correspondent 
to require proof thereof? Mr. Manning describes himself 
as a ‘‘ Roman Catholic”. For him to complain of the 
‘Roman Church”, evidently meaning the Church which 
is Catholic in circumference and Roman in centre, being 
described as divine is ludicrously absurd. If he does 
not believe it to be so he is no Catholic, and is but 
masquerading as a ‘‘ Roman Catholic”. It is an article 
of faith for every Catholic to believe that the Church is 
a divine institution. Let him look to that. But, if in 
this he has made shipwreck of his faith, surely he must 
admit that it is a Christian institution, the greatest in 


the world, and that the present French Government is. 


in its persecution and proscription thereof anti-religious, 
anti-theistic, anti-Christian, despite all that a renegade 
like Mr. Galton, with the help of his astounding biblio- 
graphy, can urge in its defence. 


I am, Sir, yours &c., J. T. Wooprorr. — 


SWERVE IN BILLIARDS AND CURLING. 
To the Editor of the SarurpAy Review. 
Rillmount, Hawick, N.B., 3 February, 1908. 

S1r,—Although not a mathematician I cannot agree 
with your correspondent who signs himself as such 
in his letter of the rst inst. on ‘Swerve in Billiard 
Balls ”. 

He takes exception to my statement that ‘‘if the pile 
of a billiard cloth stood straight up instead of being 
brushed down, then a ball with side on would invariably 
act in the same way as a curling stone, i.e. left side 
would swerve to the right and vice versa”’. 

I adhere to this statement, and should like to point 
out to your correspondent that a billiard ball does not 
rest on a point, as geometrically defined, but in a little 
cup or hollow, the size of which varies with the softness 
of the cloth. If the pile of the cloth stood straight up, 
instead of being brushed down, the surface of the ball 
in contact with the cloth would be greater and the side 
of the ball rotating in the same direction as the trans- 
latory motion would offer more resistance to the pile 
than the side rotating in the opposite direction. For 


example, if a ball, rotating with left side, were travelling 
from south to north, then there would be more friction 
on the west than on the east side, as the former would 


have translatory or forward motion plus the rotary 
motion, while the latter would only have translatory 
or forward motion minus the rotary motion. The 
same theory holds good with the golf bail and the 
curling stone, but in the former case the friction is 
against the atmosphere and in the latter against the 
ice. I admit that the surface in contact is not so great 
in the case of the billiard ball, but it will be greater 
with the pile standing straight up than when it is 
brushed down flat. 


Yours truly, Cuas. Jas. GLENNY. 


THE MORAL OF CROSBY HALL. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
20 Gower Street, W.C., February 3, 1908. 

Sir,—The fact thata relic of the past like Crosby 
Hall has been lost to us surely deserves more notice 
than has yet been accorded it in the press. 

Far more important than the loss itself is the in- 
difference shown by the public at large in the matter. 
The only conclusion one can come to is that the stress 
of modern times demands so much utilitarianism in 
education that the rising generation has no time to 
cultivate the beautiful. The Greek and Roman classics 
perforce must give way, in these days of competition 
in trade, to modern languages, and possibly we are 
thus in danger of losing that reverence for the past 
which lingers especially around the masterpieces of the 
ancients. Hence there seems to me to be a great 
crisis in education with which it needs a really great 
Minister to grapple—namely, the co-ordination of up- 
to-date teaching in modern languages with a reverence 
for not only ancient but modern art. Here is indeed 
a problem in which an ideal Minister of Education 
would delight! But unfortunately we have no place in 
these hurried days for a British Guizot, since party 
politics are wont to bar the path of educational 
progress. 

The above problem is certainly, however, well worth 
raising after the Crosby Hall incident, and one or two 
obvious remedies suggest themselves to the most 
ordinary mind. Firstly, the class-rooms and corridors 
of most elementary and secondary schools are either 
glaringly naked or, at best, adorned with only a map 
or a diagram, the idea apparently being that not until 
a pupil enters a polytechnic or college for adults is it 
of the least importance to train the eye to take pleasure 
in the beautiful, whereas any teacher who has tested 
the matter knows that, in the case of quite young 
pupils, a love of art can be easily stimulated, even by 
the use of the most ordinary reprints or models, espe- 
cially if the latter are used to enliven a historical or 
geographical lesson. Indeed a copy of any famous 
painting plus a remark from a teacher will often 
stimulate in a pupil’s mind a desire to see the original. 
If Crosby Hall only calls attention to the point I have 
raised it will not have perished in vain. 

Believe me, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
A. G. Munro. 


THE “OWL”. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 
36 Fairmead Road, N. 6 February, 1908. 

Sir,—In touching upon the ‘‘Owl” there was 
among its early contributors one name which deserved 
to be recalled—viz. Mortimer Collins. And how the 
periodical came to get its name, is it not recorded 
in his ‘‘Thoughts in my Garden” (11 May 1871)? 
‘* The ‘ Owl’, to which I in its prime was a contributor, 
was christened by inverting the initial letters of the 
name of that brilliant but rather maniacal gentleman, 
L. W. Oliphant. The notion was suddenly started at 
a Crystak Palace dinner, where Evelyn Ashley and 
Algernon Borthwick and a few other brilliant wits 
were present, and as it won the patronage of Lady 
Palmerston, the thing went wondrously.” It was Mr, 
Algernon Borthwick who presumably was the means 
of a copy always being on the table of the Stock 
Exchange Reading Room. How well even now I 
remember the eagerness with which I looked forward 
to its re-appearance, and with what enjoyment I read 
every line of it. You are right, journalism was a 

joyous thing then. 
Yours truly, 


James J. Ramsay, 
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REVIEWS. 


PATCHWORK HISTORY. 


“The Historians’ History of the World.” 25 vols. 
London: “The Times.” 1907. 7s. 6d. a volume. 


TN sheer bulk”, we are told, ‘*‘The Historians’ 

History of the World’ ranks among the half- 
dozen largest books in existence,” and so no doubt it 
does. Indeed this work may rightly be termed monu- 
mental in that it is large and imposing and is in the 
nature of a memorial of past ages. It would indeed 
be not altogether just to treat it from the standpoint, 
prominently put forward in the advertisements by 
which it is commended to public notice, of size. The 
value of the volumes is appraised as Hans Breitmann 
reckoned the attraction of his partner at the dance, 
‘* she weighed nigh 200 pounds”. We are told that 
the number of words allowed us per penny is so much 
more than in other books of the same price. To pro- 
ceed on this method would land us finally in the inde- 
fensible position that an elephant is more valuable than 
the most intellectual human being. It is the oddest 
perversion of critical judgment to value a book accord- 
ing to the amount of printed words you find in it and 
not according to their quality. But of course the 
further pursuit of the argument would lead to the pro- 
position by the publishers that the intellectual fare 
provided by the history is equal to the size and is first- 
rate of its kind. 

It would be quite impossible for any reviewer within 
the ordinary limits of time fully to examine that state- 
ment, but undoubtedly there have gone to the com- 
pilation of this work a very large number of illustrious 
names. The title ‘‘ Historians’ History” is explained by 
the method that has been adopted by the editor. It is 
not indeed a history for historians but a history made up 
from passages taken from many scores of historians living 
and dead ; principally, owing to reasons of copyright, 
dead. But it is claimed that when the most modern 
authorities are not available for the reason above given, 
then the period is ‘“‘ written up” by some living 
authority who is acquainted with the best and newest 
sources of information. The excerpts from the sources 
accessible for that purpose are linked together by a 
stream of narrative supplied by the editor or some 
person selected by him as competent. 

A syndicate of experts could alone decide whether 
the result is satisfactory, and then only after pro- 
longed investigation; but on a_ superficial investi- 
gation the result is less objectionable than might 
reasonably be expected, and considerable ingenuity has 
been expended in dovetailing together extracts from 
writers who by no means harmonise in style. It 
is claimed that the result is ‘‘ broad-gauged, impartial, 
cosmopolitan”’. It is not quite easy to understand the 
meaning of the last adjective in this connexion, but we 
suppose it means that the historians of all nations have 
been consulted and quoted. 


In some cases they cer- | 


tainly have, and with results that can only be con- | 


fusing to the ordinary reader. We take one example. 
Judgments on the career, character and influence of 
Alexander the Great are submitted to the reader in 
extracts from Arrian, AZlianus, Livy, Grote, Ménard, 
Rollin, Niebuhr, Droysen, Pohlmann and Hegel. To 
have so many illustrious names collected and hurled at 


the head of the ordinary man, who is no expert but | 


wants clear, comprehensive statement, does not seem to 
us the way to attain the best view of historical charac- 
ters that the hasty reader can hope for. He is quite 
unaware of the very varying degrees of authority 
enjoyed by these illustrious names, and will only be 
confused by the different statements, though they are 
from one point of view ‘‘ broad-gauged, impartial, 
cosmopolitan’’. 

There is certainly some truth in the statement that a 
work got together in this way is the ‘‘ most varied and 
most brilliant in style, most interesting and most 
authoritative”; but the statement is only true in a 
limited sense, for a patchwork of the kind can only 
partake of the partial excellence of the curate’s egg. 
We are glad that there is not much in the original 


contributions that can vie with the following passage 
from the pen of the editor: ‘‘ The swords of Leonidas, 
Themistocles, and Pausanias must prune the tree of 
civilisation before the flower of Periclesian culture can 
bloom at Athens.” This kind of thing would not look. 
well inserted between extracts from Herodotus and 
Thucydides. Dr. Smith Williams, the editor, bears, 
we confess, a name unknown to us in the field of 
historical inquiry, but he is evidently a gentleman of 
wide information, and, on the whole, has performed a 
crushing task with some success—hardly of course 
the kind of success that would have attended a similar 
exploit on the part of Lord Acton. We may take it 
indeed that Dr. Smith Williams owes his position to 
his gifts as a compiler rather than as an historian, 
for his contributions to literature appear to have 
been hitherto principally in physiology, medical sub- 
jects and natural history. We note one slip in his. 
introduction, where he states that Raleigh’s ‘‘ History 
of the World” was republished in 1687, ‘‘a century 
after the author’s death”. Raleigh was executed in 
1618. We will not assume that this is a specimen of 
the editor’s accuracy, but it comes very early in the first 
volume. We can hardly commend the taste that places 
Dr. Smith Williams’ portrait on the first page of a 
World History. 

As justly might be anticipated, Mr. Mackinder’s 
‘“*Chart of Human Progress” is interesting, but of 
course no short essay, however brilliant, on such a 
theme could be satisfying or adequate. The author, 
not contented with the past, prys into the future and 
tells us that if the British and American navies unite 
the world will progress in freedom, but if they be dis- 
united Eastern European and Asiatic military reaction 
may throw back progress. This seems to us a hard 
saying, though it may please many readers of this 
history ; but we would like a clearer explanation of 
what kind of civilisation now prevalent in the United 
States the combined fleets are to impose upon the world 
in contradistinction to the military reaction of Eastern 
Europe. We confess that we hope for something 
better for mankind than a choice between these two 
evils. To read through these twenty-five volumes with 
no better hope at the end would indeed be a dismal 
result of human story. 

Every attempt has been made throughout to bring 
the chronology up to date, and with some success, 
but the sketch of later British history is meagre 
and unsatisfying. Looking at the story of Portugal, 
which alas! happens to be topical, we find an ade- 
quate account of political changes up to 1895, and 
chronology to a year or two ago. The system of 
initialling quotations throughout with references at 
the end of volumes seems good and much less con- 
fusing than constant notes at the foot of the page. 
The idea also of placing a bibliography at the end of 
each section is to be commended, but we have noted 
that often the best and most recent authorities are not 
noticed. For instance, the principal authorities em- 
ployed in compiling the volume on Italian Republics 
are Sismondi, who wrote in 1832 and is now quite 
superseded ; Napier, who wrote in 1846; Spalding, who 
wrote in 1842, and Roscoe. We have found no refer- 
ence to J. A. Symonds, save to an article by him in 
the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”. 
Similar references occur in the case of other writers. 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ Life of Napoleon” is quoted as an 
authority ! while we can find no reference to Houssaye, 
Sorel or Vandal for that period. To take a famous 
historical event interesting to everyone, we are told 
in the descriptive booklet issued by the publishers that 
the account by Professor Oman of the Battle of Water- 
loo, contained in a general sketch of recent history 
contributed by him, ‘‘is comprehensive, the picture is 
complete, but it is painted in miniature”. The last 
words are true enough. Professor Oman was amply 
qualified to write the most up-to-date account of 
Waterloo, but gives it in six lines only, while the 
reader has to fall back upon Sir Archibald Alison (Lord 
Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Mr. Wordy, who wrote a history to 
prove Providence was on the side of the Tories”) and 
Victor Hugo. It is difficult to understand how at this 
time of day Hugo’s dithyrambics from ‘‘ Les Misér- 
ables” can be given in a history called ‘‘the most 
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authoritative” as anything approaching to an accurate 
representation of the Battle of Waterloo. 

. The errors we have noticed are among the more 
conspicuous, but though its faults are obvious the 
work has merits. It is extraordinarily comprehensive, 
and for ordinary purposes of reference will be useful, 
while a great deal of it makes quite good reading. 
There are many illustrations, the full-page ones nearly 
all good, but the blocks of the small woodcuts have 
evidently done yeoman's service in the past. 


AN ELIZABETHAN SONGSTER. 


«Minor Poems of Michae} Drayton." Chosen and Edited 
by Cyril Brett. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 
1907. 5s. 


_ are several Drayton problems, but the whole 

psychological problem of relating every different 
kind of his work together and to his character is the 
most difficult. There is more need here for a bold and 
sensitive psychologist than for the critic with his usual 
equipment and the historic spirit. In the sonnets we 
meet a difficulty common to all of the Elizabethan 
sonnets. The majority seem to be exercises with no 
‘more spirit of truth in them than there is in a set of 
Latin verses, and less originality. A plain man of 
some experience in life and letters would naturally 
condemn almost every one as insincere. There is, of 
course, the famous ‘‘ Since there’s no hope ”, and there 
is the third ‘‘ Amour” beginning : 


‘* My thoughts bred up with Eagle-birds of Jove 
And, for their virtues I desired to know, 
Upon the nest I set them forth, to prove 
If they were of the Eagle’s kind or no... . 


Are we to suppose that Drayton hit upon his good 
‘sonnets by the practice gained in writing not merely 
bad ones but frank arrangements of words after the 
fashion of the day? Or is it not better to suppose that 
exuberant enjoyment of words and the sonnet form, 
in the brain of a young poet, amidst a young and 
thronging world, outstripped the perfectly sincere emo- 


tions which they were summoned to express? For | 


this is the poet who wrote : 


‘* Let Art and Nature go 
One with another ; 
Yet so that Art may show 
Nature’s her Mother.” 


Psychologist, resolve us. 

Then there are the elegant, self-confessed, playful 
thymes, in which he had no peer and hardly a rival, 
things like : 

‘* But Ile not mourne, 
But stay my turne, 
The Wind may come about, Sir, 
And once againe, 
May bringe me in, 
And help to bear you out, Sir.” 


And in this playful kind he strays into genuine emo- 
tion, as in ‘‘ The Cryer ”, after a fashion unly surpassed 
by Lodge’s finest lyric in its happy mingling of passion 
and play. 

The ‘‘ Hymn to his Ladies Birthplace”, Coventry, is 
one of the earliest of those poems to places in which 
‘Jonson, Carew, and Marvell have excelled ; and that 
is indisputably true to the heart, with its 


‘* Deare Citie, travelling by thee, 
When thy rising Spyres I see. . . 


” 


always rank high in its small class, with the ‘‘ Letter 
to Maria Gisborne” and the rest, for its criticism of 
the English poets, and among them Marlow, who 
“‘had in him those brave translunary things.” But 
it has also that tender honest passage about his own 
childhood : how, when he was a little page, he clasped 
his arms about his master’s thigh and 


“ O my deare master! cannot you (quoth I) 
Make me a poet, doe it if you can, 
And you shall see, Ile quickly bee a man, 


| 


Who me thus answered smiling, boy quoth he, 

If you’le not play the wag, but I may see 

You ply your learning, I will shortly read 

Some Poets to you; Phoebus be my speed, 

Too ’t hard went I, when shortly he began, 

And first read to me honest Mantuan, 

Then Virgil’s Eglogues .. .” 
The sonnets of such a one can hardly have been mere 
exercises. 

There remain his finest things, close and elaborate 
in workmanship ; in the martial strain of ‘‘ Agincourt ”’, 
simple as a ballad, yet in its movement beyond any 
ballad ; in others, with a richness of words and rhythm 
together, as in 
‘“‘ With Roses damask, white, and red, and fairest 

flower delice, 

With cowslips of Jerusalem, and cloves of Paradice”’, 


for which we must come to the nineteenth century to 
find the best parallels. These make us marvel that Mr. 
Brett should speak of Drayton's ‘‘ English stubborn- 
ness and doggedness” as if they alone could achieve 
such ends. 

Drayton’s glories do not come to an end with the 
pastoral, another class represented in this selection. 
There is not an English poet who has equalled him in 
the pastoral, not used for alien purposes, but pure and 
simple. In his ‘‘ Dowsabell”, in ‘‘The Shepherd's 
Sirena”, in the Ninth Eclogue (where are the lines 


‘* There was the widow’s daughter of the glen, 
Dear Rosalind, that scarcely brook’d compare, 
The moorland maiden, so admir’d of men, 
Bright Goldilocks and Phillida the fair . . .”’) 


in Gorbo’s three verses on Daffodill, in the Fourth 
Eclogue with its ‘‘Oh, Elphin, Elphin”, and in some 
of the Nymphalls too, he combines the honied sweet- 
ness of the courtiers with a real Cotswold earthiness, 
in a manner that is among the most fascinating minor 
triumphs of poetry. Mr. Brett apologises too much, 
but his edition is a scholarly and sufficient one, and 
the choice so good that it ought to supersede its 
predecessors. 


A PICTURESQUE WORLD BE-DRABBED. 


‘The Thirteenth, Greatest of Centuries.”’ By J. J. Walsh. 
New York : Catholic Summer Press. 1907. $2.50 net. 


E must not be too critical when we read an 
American’s addresses to Americans, but insular 
prejudice is excited against an author who writes of a 
‘“Wooster” situated not in Massachusetts but in 
Worcestershire. And there is nothing in Dr. Walsh's 
monotonous pages to soothe our irritation. It is 
difficult to imagine a reason why they should have 
been printed. They are University Extension lectures 
delivered to the Catholic Summer School on Lake 
Champlain by a professor in the Roman Catholic 
Medical Schools of New York; and if they were 
delivered on a summer afternoon in the open air they 
must have proved a potent soporific. Parts of them, 
we are told, have also been given ‘‘in many cities in 
this country from Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore., 
S. Paul, Minn., to New Orleans, La.” Americans are 
reputed to be eager listeners, and it is instructive to 
learn what manner of lectures they will follow. If those 
of Dr. Walsh are a fair sample, no eloquence is needed. 


_ His language is grammatical enough, and free from the 
| flowers of American colloquialism, which would at least 


have enlivened it. The sentences are long, though not 
involved, and of a sustained dulness and want of dis- 


_ tinction which renders them very difficult to read, and 


Among the ‘“ Elegies” that to Henry Reynolds must ' would have imposed a heavy strain upon English hearers. 


And the matter is simply a mass of second-hand in- 
formation, acquired but not assimilated. There are 
pages of extracts from the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica”, 
and from the series called the ‘‘ Story of the Nations”. 
For his own subject Dr. Walsh, who can read German, 
has used Puschmann, a standard historian of the pro- 
gress of medicine; but elsewhere his knowledge and 
his criticism is borrowed from the most popular of 
essayists and text-books. And he has not attempted 
to appropriate and cast into his own mould the informa- 
tion and the ideas he has accumulated. If he wishes us 
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to admire a cathedral or a poem, he does not give us a 
reasoned appreciation; we are told of a number of 
people, more or less distinguished, who have admired 
it, and are invited to follow their example, as the efficacy 
of a patent medicine is attested by the witness of those 
who say that they have swallowed it with advantage. 
Yet Dr. Walsh is rarely wrong in his choice of objects 
for admiration ; the fault is that he cannot interpret 
what he knows only superficially. Naturally enough 
this failure to convey a true impression is accompanied 
by a number of errors in fact. Henry VIII., we are 
told, suppressed the parishes as well as the monasteries 
of England, and Canon Jessopp (who is freely quoted) 
is described as a nonconformist. Such mistakes in 
detail are, however, unimportant in comparison with 
the errors due to an absence of the sense of historical 
proportion. Richard de Bury, the author of the ‘‘ Philo- 
biblon””, was, we learn, ‘‘ at least as important a man 
in his day as Gladstone in ours”, and this is not the 
most astonishing judgment to be found in Dr. Walsh's 
lectures. 

Yet this dull, thoughtless and styleless volume con- 
tains a mass of interesting facts, most of which were 
doubtless novel to the lecturer’s audience ; and if we 
cannot commend his manner of presenting them, which 
resembles, on an elephantine scale, that of our snippet 
press, we cannot doubt that in many of his hearers he 
has started the train of profitable thought. For the 
thirteenth was indeed a great century ; Bishop Stubbs 
has anticipated Dr. Walsh in giving it the highest 
place. It saw the climax of Gothic architecture and in 
Dante of medizval, if not of all, poetry; it was the 
age of S. Louis and of Edward I., of S. Francis and 
S. Dominic; the Universities reached their full develop- 
ment in its course, and if the scholastic philosophy was 
their chief glory they made substantial contributions 
also to the knowledge of nature. It was also the 
period in which the Papal claims were finally formulated 
and in which the Papacy most nearly succeeded in 
seizing the dominion of the world ; and for England it 
was the age when the common law gained precision and 


final authority. These were great achievements, and 

perhaps never, save in the sixteenth and seventeenth | 
centuries, have there lived as contemporaries so large a 
number of men who have left a permanent mark upon 
mankind. But if we are to judge an age, and still 
more if we are to decide whether we can take it asa 
model for imitation, we must see it as a whole, and 
examine the environment as well as the famous men 
who lived within it. If we do so, we shall find the 
illusion of its splendour vanish. The great names will 
stand out as great as ever, but from an unattractive 
background. A Roman Catholic is justified in making 
the most not only of S. Francis but of Innocent III. 
and even of Boniface VIII., whom Dr. Walsh regards 
as ‘*misunderstood”. But the life of Innocent, when 
read in a competent historian such as Achille Luchaire, 
is far from triumphant or even consistent. It is that 
of a man whose thought and policy were the creatures 
of his age, and who failed to rise above it mentally or 
practically to dominate it. His express commands 
were civilly ignored by the Powers of Europe when 
they ruined the Crusades by the seizure of Constanti- « 
nople, and his purpose of mercy to the Albigenses was 
bafiled by his own legates. Cruelty, in fact, was a 
character of the time; men were cruel, thoughtlessly 
and instinctively, as village schoolchildren are to-day. 
Auother character was the curious dwelling, again in 
schoolboy fashion, upon the morbid side of life and death, 
and here Innocent, in his ‘‘ De Contemptu Mundi”’, was 
a chief offender. To understand the age one cannot do 
better than turn to the grim picture drawn by Carl Federn 
in his study of Dante. The excuse is that so much was 
heedless and precocious ; even in the philosophy of the 


century we are reminded of the astonishing cleverness 
of the modern boy and of his unfailing copiousness of | 
argument combined with complete indifference as to the | 
premisses from which he reasons, while its discoveries 
in the realm of nature were rather the fruit of quick 
and fresh observation than of organised and pre- 
. meditated inquiry. The world was picturesque, when 
seen from a distance, but perhaps we may be glad that 
. Our duty is to show our gratitude by interest rather 
than by imitation. 


HUSTLED HORACE. 


‘*Epilegomena on Horace.’ By E. R.Garnsey. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein. 1907. 5s. net. 


ORACE truly ‘‘ builded better than he knew”, 
He claims that he will live as long as the Roman 
Sta‘e— 
usque ego postera 
Crescam laude recens, dum Capitolium 
Scandet cum tacita virgine pontifex ” 


—and that he will be known wherever the ‘‘ pax Ro- 
mana’”’ runs— 
‘* Me Colchus et, qui dissimulat metum 
Marse cohortis, Dacus et ultimi 
Noscent Geloni, me peritus 
Discet Hiber Rhodanique potor”’. 


The Vestal and the Pontiff are long ago cxiais dvap, 
‘the dream of a shadow”, yet Horace is as much 
alive as ever, and his work is known and loved beyond 
the boundaries of an empire greater than that his own 
Augustus knew. 

Horace is somewhat hard on our ancestors— 


‘* Visam Britannos hospitibus feros” 


—and he prays elsewhere that Apoilo, ‘‘ moved by our 
prayer ’’, may divert ‘‘tearful war, piteous famine and 
plague from our people and our Czsar to the Persians 
and Britons’. But we have returned good for evil. 
Nowhere has Horace been more warmly welcomed 
than among the descendants of his Britons. 

The list of his translators, annotators and para- 
phrasers in England would fill a volume. Last but not 
least among the paraphrasers stands the ‘* Hawarden 
Horace”—that fascinating work which received so 
much less attention than it deserved, and whose 
authors have now declined on topical skits and glorified 
guide-books. This fact that so many scholars, poets, 
and literary men have translated or paraphrased Horace 
—for example, Herrick, Bentley and Thackeray, to 
take three representatives—indicates the wide basis of 
Horace’s popularity. 

‘* He is the mirror of the Augustan age”’, says the late 
Professor Sellar, ‘‘ the most complete exponent of its 
life and movement. He is at once the lyrical poet, with 
heart and imagination responsive to the deeper meaning 
and lighter amusements of life, and the satirist, the 
moralist, and the literary critic of his time”’. 

Horace has an appeal for all of us. Of all ancient 
poets he suits the greatest variety of modern tastes. 
He becomes at first sight our intimate friend, ‘‘ admissus 
circum precordia ludit” ; his modernness of outlook 
and his felicity of expression have endeared him to all 
classes of his readers. But of later years he has been 
reintroduced to us in a new and somewhat startling 
guise. 

No one can forget the sensation caused by Dr. 
Verrall’s publication of his ‘‘ Studies in Horace” in 
1883. He asked us to believe, and, lured on by his 
convincing and fascinating style, and his extraordinary 
knack of discovering and marshalling corroborative 
evidence, we struggled panting after him. When we 
took breath we felt that we should like nothing better 
than to accept all his conclusions, and rearrange our 
conceptions of Horace from the very beginning, if it 
could only be done. Some of us succeeded, and are 
happy in the possession of a new and original Horace, 
a tragedian with a purpose, a moralist with an awful 
warning to enforce. But the mantle of Elijah does not 
fit every Elisha. 

It may be that the ‘‘ Murena-motive ” is really to be 
found all through our poet’s writings. It may be that 
the failure of Murena’s conspiracy is the hinge on which 
all Horace’s work turns. The theory explains a good 
deal of obscurity ; as for example in Od. iii. 18, which 
no commentator had ever satisfactorily explained before 


| Dr. Verrall; but it is unfortunately possible to be 


‘* plus royaliste que le roi”. 

Mr. Garnsey in his earlier work, ‘‘The Odes of 
Horace: a Translation and an Exposition”, attempted 
to carry Dr. Verrall’s conclusions to still greater lengths. 
His efforts were well received by the reviewers, and, 
stimulated to fresh discoveries, he has now produced a 
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second volume—‘ Epilegomena ’’—addressed in letter- 
form to Dr. Verrall. The style and arrangement, 
criticism of which he would disarm in his preface, are 
crude and awkward, but his industry and quickness of 
perception are indisputable. He is by now obsessed 
with the ‘‘Murena-motive”. He sees it, not only in 
the odes, but in all Horace’s writings, and, apparently, 
in a good many other authors too. Everybody is some- 
one else, or everybody is Murena in disguise. He has 
an interesting parallel between the ‘‘Coena Trimal- 
chionis”’ and that of Horace’s ‘‘ Nasidienus”; of 
course ‘‘a surfeit of lampreys” is part of the bill of 
fare. Persius and Juvenal are ‘‘all in a tale”, the 
Catalecta are seriously infected, Ovid is under the 
spell, Martial'’s inclusion is foreshadowed.  Vergil 
unfortunately he has not yet been able to gather in, 
but in view of the interest excited by the ‘‘ Messianic 
Eclogue”’, just published, we suggest that in his next 
book Mr. Garnsey should ‘‘ prove” that the ‘‘ child of 
many prayers” could only have been Murena. Some- 
thing drastic would have to be done to the dates, but 
it sounds tempting. 

The book is, in short, a piece of perverted ingenuity, 
deserving study only as a warning to others not to 
reduce constructive criticism ad absurdum by pushing 
it too far. Mr. Garnsey quotes on his title-page ‘* Sapere 
aude ”’, we prefer to read ‘* Sapienter aude ”—. 


NOVELS. 


“The Speculator.” By Olive Christian Malvery (Mrs. 
Archibald MacKirdy). London: Laurie. 1907. 6s. 


On the cover of this volume we read ‘‘ The Specu- 
lator. By the Author of ‘The Soul Market’”, and 
the title-page reads as above, so that we have three 
separate names by which we can designate the writer. 
‘*The author of ‘The Soul Market’”’ has turned from 
a presentation of the sordidness of modern city life 
to the writing of a sensational story ; Olive Christian 
Malvery, having set forward facts about the inhuman 
lives of baby toilers, turns to fiction about the doings 
of their elders ; Mrs. Archibald MacKirdy comes before 
us as a novelist. The triple insistence on cover and 
title-page seems to demand this amplified explication. 
As for the story here set forth, it seems intended to show 
that a good woman of all-round ability can do anything 
to which she sets her hand—except justify her unconven- 
tional actions in her husband's eyes ; for such justifica- 
tion a mediator is necessary. Helen March, the heroine 
of this somewhat improbable romance, is the wife of a 
man who holds a position as Consul somewhere on the 
Persian Gulf, but who it is said will be blinded by two 
or three further years of service. Left at home with two 
children, the brave Helen casts about for some means 
of making money enough to live upon when her hus- 
band is invalided, and to bring up her children. Happy 
thought! She will go on the Stock Exchange! Dis- 
guised in manly garb and with a manly name, she does 
so, and hence arise many exciting incidents, some of 
them of a melodramatic nature, until matters are 
straightened out at the finish. For fear the reader’s 
interest shall not be enough enlisted on behalf of a 
married woman there is a bank clerk who cherishes 
for her a deep love, and he, when her affairs are 
straightened, goes off to Persia and passes out of her 
life for ever. Though there are certain things in this 
story which raise a smile where such is not the author’s 
desire, it is a novel which suggests that Mrs. MacKirdy, 
if she will exercise a little more care, may give us 
interesting fiction. 


‘*Beau Brocade.” By the Baroness Orezy. London: 
Greening. 1908. 6s. 


The Baroness Orczy is a capital story-teller. Her 
zest is infectious; and though ‘‘ Beau Brocade” is not 
so vivid a romance as ‘‘ The Scarlet Pimpernel”, it 
goes with a swing. The period is that immediately 
following the failure of *‘the’45”. The young Earl 


of Stretton, whose timidity has caused him to be 
suspected of treason, finds a price put upon his head, 


and after some scenes of desperate peril is rescued by 


his sister and the noted highwayman, Beau Brocade: 
The Beau is the hero of the story: Beau Brocade witl 
his handsome face, his fine hands, his distinguished air, 
as generous to the poor as he is merciless to the rich, 
as full of bravery as of resource, 
drest 

In his famous gold-sprigged tambour vest, 

And under his silver-grey surtout 

The laced historical coat of blue.” 


Yes, Baroness Orczy’s book is full of echoes, but they 
are pleasant ones. More fortunate than Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s highwayman, her Beau Brocade does not end 
his career at Tyburn Tree, but wins a pardon from the 
Duke of Cumberland and (of course) the lady of his 
heart. If a fault may be pointed out in the author’s 
writing, it is that sometimes she is in danger of spoiling 
her effect by excess of emphasis ; and a minor blemish 
is the constant use of ‘‘an”’ for ‘‘if’’, a trick which 
becomes tiresome. The usage is not found in Fielding’s 
novels, which deal with the same period, and he must 
be supposed to have known how his contemporaries 
talked. 


‘““A Sheaf of Corn.” By Mary E. Mann. London: 
Methuen. 1908. 6s. 


‘*Come now”, may Mrs. Mann have remarked, as 
she dipped her pen in ink which should assuredly be 
red, ‘‘come now, let me freeze their young blood”. 
And she has probably done it. Nervous persons had 
better not ‘‘ draw a blade” from this particular sheaf 
towards bedtime. 


‘*]T went a pilgrim through the universe,” 
(thus Mrs. Mann by way of prelude) 
‘* And communed oft with stranger as I strayed, 
In every corner some advantage found, 
And from each sheaf of corn I drew a blade.” 


Well, that is a comforting belief, and possibly there is 
‘*some advantage” in having the blood (which is the 
life) congealed. Mrs. Mann’s strangers have certainly 
told her some remarkable tales, and she has reproduced 
them with undeniable force and aptitude. The pity of 
it is that so many of them appeal to those morbid 
feelings of humanity which it is really kinder not to 
encourage ; horror for horror’s sake might be their 
motto. And of course Mrs. Mann can do very much 
better than this. There are witnesses to that in this 
volume: in ‘*The Excellent Joys of Youth”, which 
points a moral finely if sombrely, and in ‘* The Cares 
of a Curate” a sketch written in the true vein of 
comedy. 


‘Eve's Apple.” By Alphonse Courlander. Londen: 
Unwin. 1908. 6s. 


We can quite believe that the fascinating Madame de 
Tourmé would have played havoc with the life of that 
dull philanthropic dog David Ingersby. But would 
she have dined in pronounced evening dress at a rather 
mixed restaurant in Paris; and would her cousin have 
introduced her as ‘‘ Madame Gabrielle de Tourmé” ? 
And when—the wicked elderly Baron de Tourmé having 
died—she became Mrs. David Ingersby, could she have 
retained her place in the country houses of dull and 
respectable English peers while collecting round her in 
London a disreputable riff-raff of shady people ? These 
are problems which we have found more interesting 
than Mr. Courlander’s repetition of the old story in 
which a man with a sympathetic woman friend (who 
from being his counsellor and comrade has come to love 
him) blindly falls into the arms of a siren, and learns 
too late that he has married the wrong person. The 
character of Gabrielle, who cares for nothing but luxury, 
is consistent throughout, but Mr. Courlander hardly 
impresses us as having a firm grasp of the world which 
he sets himself to portray. 


‘‘ Withyford: an Exmoor Story.” By Arthur 0. Fisher. 
London: Chatto and Windus. 1908. 6s. 


Mr. Fisher knows his Exmoor, and the slight con- 
ventional love-story in his novel serves as a groundwork 
for breezy and vigorous hunting scenes. The stag and: 
the fox, the horse and the hound, are the most interest- 
ing figures in the drama; while among the minor 
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characters are the pretty daughter of a Devon squire, 
the young Englishman who strikes oil in the Transvaal 
and fights in the war, and a self-sacrificing American 
millionaire. It is all very pleasant, and there is a 
rather good coloured frontispiece of a stag at bay, 
while the author’s healthy exuberance sometimes bubbles 
forth in verse-headings to the chapters which suggest 
Adam Lindsay Gordon with a limp. 


FRENCH REVIEWS OF ARCH-EOLOGY 
AND ART. 


“* Journal des Savants.” Janvier. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 

In the course of a lucid and scholarly review of the published 
parts of Baron von Bissing’s magnificent ‘‘ Denkmiiler agypti- 
scher Sculptur”, M. Maspéro gives us his original ideas on 
the different schools of sculpture which have developed them- 
selves in Egypt from the earliest times, and which have often 
been co-existent ; the author characterises each of these schools 
with his usual keenness and soundness of taste. We should have 
preferred M. A. Luchaire to tell us somewhat more about 
“ L’Albigéisme languedocien ”—a most interesting but little- 
known subject—instead of limiting himself to a mere criticism 
of M. Guiraud’s book on the same subject, mainly written for 
specialists. “Quatre discours de Lamarck”, by M. F. Le 
Dantec, would represent the great French naturalist and philo- 
sopher of the beginning of last century as the real author of the 
‘theory of evolution ; a view no scientist of any account will 
admit. M. L. Delisle comments on “Un livre de chceur 
normano-sicilien conservé en Espagne”—a most highly in- 
teresting manuscript of the twelfth century (between 1130 and 
1139), with musical notation. 


“*Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” Janvier. Paris: 106 Boulevard 
Saint-Germain. 7.50 fr. 

After a summary record of the invaluable results of the 
excavations at Delos since 1876 by the French school 
at Athens, M. A. Jardé gives us some very interesting details 
on the buildings of the town itself lately brought to 
light—which have caused Delos to be described as “ Une 
Pompéi hellénique” ; the greater part of the ruins belong to 
the later Hellenistic and Roman periods. With the assistance 
of two sketches by Michelangelo, one at the British Museum, 
the other at the Louvre, M. Marcel Reymond succeeds in 
giving us an adequate idea of what “L’Architecture des 
Tombeaux des Médicis” would have been had the great 
master been able to carry out his original plans. We have 
not yet finished with M. L. Bénédite’s “J. J. Henner” ; 
this is his fifth article on the subject, and we are threatened 
with a few more; such interminable studies on artists whose 
genius has nothing exceptionally striking are a great bore to 
the reader. In “Notes sur les Primitifs Néerlandais de la 
National Gallery”, M. E. Durand-Gréville suggests some cor- 
rections of the last catalogue of our great museum: he points 
out several pictures attributed to the wrong painter, and indi- 
cates the authors of some others to which the catalogue does 
not append any artist’s name. M. Roger Marx contributes a 
short article on “ Peintres lithographes contemporains—André 
Belleroche”, and M. William Ritter gives us a “ Correspondance 
de Munich”, in which he summarily reviews the recent art 
exhibitions in the Bavarian capital. 


*‘La Revue de l’Art Ancien et Moderne.” Janvier. Paris: 28 rue 
du Mont-Thabor. 7.50 fr. 

In a charming article, the shortness of which every reader 
will deplore, M. Emile Gebhardt introduces Botticelli’s “ La 
Madone Guidi”—now in Baron de Schlichting’s collection, 
Paris—a most lovely work of the great Florentine master’s 
early years. M. Gustave Mendel’s record of “ Les Monuments 
Seldjoukides d’Asie-Mineure” makes us curse once more the 
vandalism of the Ottoman Turk which ruins everything it can 
touch. M. Maurice Tourneux contributes a very interesting 
first article on “ Un Pastelliste anglais du XVIII* sitcle: John 
Russell ”, and M. Emile Bourgeois concludes “ L’Etat-civil des 
bustes et médaillons de Marie-Antoinette et de Louis XVI.”. 
M. Louis Gillet gives us the end of his excellent and splendidly 
illustrated “Arnold Boecklin”. Under the heading “ Les 
Toiles de Jouy” M. Henri Clouzot contributes a_ capital first 
article on the history of chintz or printed cloth in France. 


‘“‘L’Art et les Artistes.” Janvier. Paris: Pierre Lafitte et Cie. 
1.50 fr. 

The editors have hit on a very good idea in opening each 
-of their numbers with a reproduction of some one or other of 
the most renowned works of art, accompanied by short 
remarks taken from the writings of standard hterary men : the 
number for December started with Titian’s “L’Homme aux 
yeux bleus”, with an extract from Taine’s “ Voyage en Italie”, 
and this time we have “ La Sainte Thérése du Bernin”, with a 
comment taken from Stendhal’s “Promenades dans Rome”. 


M. Henri Marcel’s “Vittore Carpaccio” and M. Camille 
Mauclair’s “La Femme dans l’euvre de Manet” are both 
good specimens of art criticism. M.C. de Danilowicz con- 
tributes an excellent and eloquent article on “ L’Exposition de 
PArt Russe Moderne & Paris”, and M. R. Meyer commenting 
cn “ Die Mode”, a recent book by Max von Behn, carries us 
“A Travers la Mode du XIX¢® Siécle”. 


“Les Arts.” Janvier. Paris: 24 Boulevard des Capucines, 
2 fr. 

Like the previous one, this number is again entirely devoted 
to “ La Collection de M. Gustave Dreyfus”. M. Jean Guiffrey 
introduces the pictures one by one: there are only about a 
score of them, but nearly all are masterpieces of the highest 
order—Fra Filippo Lippi, Botticelli, Ghirlandajo, Lorenzo di 
Credi, Luca Signorelli, Francesco Cossa, Ercole Roberti, 
Alvise Vivarini, Cima di Conegliano, or their schools, being 
the prominent painters represented in the collection. M. Gaston 
Migeon has taken charge of the bronzes, and begins with the 
statuettes and large reliefs, which he reviews in their historical 
order, giving at the same time a spirited sketch of the history 
of bronze sculpture in Italy from the middle of the fifteenth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, nearly every master of 
this period, from Donatello to Riccio, having some of their 
works in this truly marvellous gathering. 


“Revue des Deux Mondes.” 1 Février. 


There are several good articles in this number. M. Roz has 
a discriminating review of the work of George Meredith. He 
recognises the great difficulty of bringing French readers to 
appreciate the English novelist owing to some idiosyncrasies 
of style quite alien from French traditions, e.g. four pages of 
rhapsody on Mrs. Mountstuart Jenkinson’s phrase about Sir 
Willoughby’s “leg”, but he insists that Mr. Meredith is the 
greatest man of letters in England, if not the greatest novelist. 
M. Maurice Masson deals with the strange career of Madame 
de Tencin, and M. Giraud has a most charming paper on the 
life and work of Taine, founded in the main on the three 
volumes of his correspondence now complete. M. Diehl’s 
article on Anna Comnenus shows a close acquaintance with 
Byzantine history. 


THE FEBRUARY REVIEWS. 


Tariff Reform and Socialism are the upper and the nether 
millstones of Liberalism. Both are in evidence in the February 
Reviews, and neither is lacking in confidence that the future 
has great triumphs in store for its advocates. Mr. H. W. 
Hoare, in the “ Nineteenth Century”, writes on the impotence 
of socialism, setting out a formidable list of the revolutionary 
things the “co-operative commonwealth” would involve, but 
Mr. Robert Blatchford in his reply to Dr. Crozier in the 
“Fortnightly” declares that he and his friends are “full of 
hope and vigour. We are incredulous of failure; we defy 
augury ; we have ‘hitched our waggon to a star’”. “A 
Radical of *85” says in the “ Westminster Review” that 
abstract socialism is as a constant apparition to many Liberals, 
and urges that a new campaign of ideas is wanted, with a view 
to building up a system of Liberal thought that should 
apparently embody a practicable form of socialism in the 
concrete. The whole Liberal party stands in as great 
awe of socialism as a few Unionists of tariff reform. It 
is somewhat amusing and not a little significant to dis- 
cover that “ Unionist” has to seek the hospitality of the 
stoutly Radical “Contemporary Review” in order to expose 
the methods of the tariff reformers. He tells us that 
the Unionist party appears to be living in a fool’s para- 
dise, waives Brigg and Mid-Devon on one side as the 
merest incidents—the Ross result had not been declared at the 
time the Review went to press—refuses to believe that all is 
well with the party, and traces all its misfortunes to the ante- 
cedents and associations of the tariff reformers. ‘ Unionist” may 
derive comfort from Mr. Robert White’s article in the “ Fort- 
nightly” on “ The Isolation of Mr. Balfour”, in which we are 
assured that while Mr. Balfour is “a giant among dwarfs”, the 
electorate does not care a straw what he means by tariff reform, 
and his protectionist leanings may make the position of “ the 
lone hand” in public life untenable. Mr. William Wallace, 
in the same review, in a plea for a national inquiry into all 
sorts of things, advocates the temporary shelving of the fiscal 
problem on account of its supreme importance in favour of a 
commission representing the entire nation, as though the 
‘Tariff Commission had conducted its elaborate and sustained 
investigation on party lines. 

The editor of the “National Review” takes just the 
opposite view from “Unionist” in the ‘ Contemporary ”: 
he finds the prospect brightening and gives the credit 
to Mr. Balfour’s Lirmingham speech, “on which all tariff 
reformers, without a single exception, can and do un- 
reservedly take their stand without any arriére pensée 
whatsoever”. Mr. J. L. Garvin in the same review devotes 
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nineteen pages to Lord Cromer’s free-trade utterances ; he 
reviews Lord Cromer’s fiscal work in India and Egypt and 
supplies some facts bearing on his theories at home which may 
give even their author “to think”. Lord Cromer seems to 
have dealt with tariff reform by ignoring essentials. When 
imperial statesmen like Lord Cromer denounce any departure 
from a fiscal system which no longer serves the best interests 
of the country from a social, an economic, or an imperial point 
of view, one can only wonder what has become of the insight 
and ability that have marked a great career. In his case there 
is no excuse for taking the superficial view of Board of Trade 
returns and of the commercial achievements of our rivals. 
Lord Dunraven in the “ Nineteenth Century” endeavours to 
supply some “ simple facts” showing the fallacious character 
of our trade returns and how much Labour bas to gain from 
tariff reform. That the trade boom in England has been very 
different in character from that in Germany may be illustrated 
by a single item: Germany has had to import labour and 
emigration has diminished. In England emigration exceeds, 
says Lord Dunraven, 100,000 per annum, and the number of 
unemployed are on the increase—a double commentary on 
free-trade theories. Industry apart, there is the question of 
the taxpayer. With old-age pensions coming along where 
are we to find the necessary new sources of revenue if 
not in indirect taxation? Mr. Hilaire Belloc has been studying 
the problem of taxation, and in the “Contemporary ”—as a 
set-off it would almost seem to the anti-tariff reform “ Unionist ” 
—he says the limits have been reached. Direct taxes on the 


present basis are not paid easily, and “for the large social | 


experiments of the future direct taxation will prove completely 
inadequate”. ‘Tariff reformers do net need to read Mr. Belloc’s 
article to be convinced on that point, but some of his political 
friends may read it with advantage. In regard to foreign 
policy the Liberals are as unhappy as in regard to socialism. 
“Stanhope of Chester” in the “Westminster Review” and 
‘Mr. G. P. Gooch in the “Albany” both express their dis- 
appointment with Sir Edward Grey, Lord Stanhope making 
a not very convincing appeal to the honour of Liberalism. 

In some ways the most striking article in the Reviews this 
month is “ Viator’s” in the “ Fortnightly” on Asia Contra Mun- 
dum. The “Albany” in its notes on current events refers to 
the imperial character of the anti-Asiatic policy of the colonies, 
particularly in regard to the treatment of Indians in the 
Transvaal. “Viator” takes the question in its larger aspects, and 
shows that the action of the great self-governing colonies is 
giving Japan, China, and India a common grievance. It is 
certainly remarkable that at a time when Europe and America 
are claiming the right to the open door in Asia they should be 
parties to the closing of their own doors against Asiatics. 
Great Britain is responsible through the action of her self- 
governing colonies ; and the United States cannot in justice 
refuse equality of opportunity in California whilst demanding it 
in Pechili. Asiatic peoples increase more rapidly than Euro- 
pean, and if they are to be penned up what will the effect be 
ultimately? “Is Asia, driven by natural forces of twice the 
urgency, to be debarred from expansion? If we say No to the 
colonising instinct of the Asiatic surplus—an instinct which 
will become infinitely stronger than it is now—then let 
us recognise that our negative is worth the force behind 
it and no more; and that all Asia is incited to a counter 
force.” The problem which Charles Pearson discussed in 
“National Life and Character” may be forced upon us in 
practical shape by the sheer necessity for bursting boundaries 
under which the Asiatics will eventually labour. By throwing 
Asia back upon herself “ we may force her to acquire a unified 
self-consciousness in politics and to combine her efforts”. This 
is “the tremendous problem” which British democracy, assisted 
by American, is forcing upon the world ; its perils are obvious. 
At the best we cannot keep out the yellow and brown races 
from white men’s countries and expect that the white races 
will be allowed to exploit the yellow and brown men’s lands. 
At the worst it means a racial conflict in which, says “ Viator”, 
“the strangest dreams of the eclipse and extinction of Western 
civilisation might come true”. ‘The voyage of the American 
fleet, to which Mr. Sydney Brooks devotes a cautious article 
immediately following “ Viator’s”, cannot be dissociated from 
the question of Japanese immigration. Mr. Brooks thinks 
there is “ an ample margin for peace, even though the agitators 
on the Pacific Coast add to the intemperance of their speech 
and the violence of their actions”. If Mr. James J. Hill, 
‘who is President of the Great Northern Railway of America, 
is right in his anticipations of the future of the United 
States, as set forth in the “ National Review”, the American 
people in the next quarter of a century are likely to be faced 
with a condition of things at home much more serious 
than an influx of Asiatics. Mr. Hill estimates that by 
1930 the population of the United States will amount to over 
140,000,000 and by 1950 to over 200,000,000. ‘Where are 
these people, not of some dim distant age but of the very 
generation now growing to manhood, to be employed and how 
supported?” The answer is not by any means obvious if we 
accept Mr. Hill’s statement that America has been exhaust- 
ing the resources of her soil, and that agriculture has 
‘been. conducted in a spendthrift, reckless, unscientific and 


! 
| unintelligent way. 


“The approaching exhaustion of much of 
our- mineral wealth, the vanishing of our public domain, the 
deterioration of our soil, the terrible need which these must 
bring, the strain on institutions and the stress of industrial 
perplexity or decline are as certain as the passage of the 
years.” Nota conventional picture of the future of the United 
States that! Two phases of another problem—that of 
Morocco—are set forth by M. Jules Delafosse in the “ National 
Review” and by Mr. Ellis Ashmead Bartlett in “ Black- 
wood”. M. Delafosse thinks “Morocco will eventually 
become what nature has always intended that she should 
become—an extension of Algeria”. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett 
was with the French Mission at Rabat and had an interview 
with Abd-el-Aziz which was amusing and not altogether unin- 
structive. Abd-el-Aziz is a feeble monarch but has a pretty 
wit. Mr. Ashmead Bartlett took his photograph, and not 
liking to trouble him more was about to shut up his camera, 
when the Sultan said : “Take two or three, for the destiny of 
photographs, like that of empires, is uncertain.” 

There are two articles on the stage—Mr. J. H. Barnes’ on 
“ The Drama of To-day and the Public’s Attitude Thereto” in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” and An Actors on “Some Defi- 
ciencies of the Modern Stage” in the “National”. In the 
“Albany” Mr. D.C. Lathbury has some apposite comments on 
the position of “ The Times” in view of the proposed change in 
its control, and in the “ Nineteenth Century ” Professor Churton 
Collins outlines a scheme for a school of journalism at the 
Universities. There is no reason why such a school should not 
exist, but unless we are to have a Censor of journalistic morals 
and methods it could not hope to have any real effect on that 
section of the press which now stands in most need of drastic 
reform. While the public with halfpennies supports snippets 


! and scandal, journalism so called cannot be much else than the 


“huckstering trade” which Professor Collins denounces. In 
the “ Albany” Mr. Oscar Browning gives some personal recol- 
lections of Seeley and Acton, in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
Lady Paget tells of her childhood in Germany when life was 
less of a rush than it is now, in “Blackwood” Sir Henry 
Brackenbury writes of Lord Wantage, in the “ National” the 
Hon. Maurice Baring and in the “ Cornhill” Virginia Stephen 
deal with the Memoirs of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt. A new- 
comer among the reviews is the “ Orient”, which apparently 
will seek to do monthly pretty much what the “ Asiatic 
Quarterly” has done every three months during nearly a quarter 
of a century. 

It is an admirable feature of the “Law Magazine and 
Review” that its articles may be read by anyone whose reading 
is sufficiently severe to embrace the ordinary monthlies. That 
is to say they are human and not repulsively technical. In this 
issue we may cite the review of Sir Robert Anderson’s book on 
“Criminals and Crime”, a somewhat severe criticism which 
may be read in conjunction with Sir R. Anderson’s rejoinder in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” to Mr. H. J. B. Montgomery; the 
article on Sir Samuel Romilly by Mr. J. A. Lovat-Fraser, 
which has probably occurred to the editor as apropos of Sir 
Robert Anderson’s topic. “ Woman’s Expatriation by Marriage” 
is of very considerable interest ; it is worth the attention of the 
woman suffragists. “The Bar in the United States”, by 
Mr. E. S. Cox-Sinclair, contains much curious information 
which illustrates American politics and society. It abounds 
with “high-toned” American morality ; but we should have 
liked to know how far American lawyers live up to their lofty 
professions in practice. In the Notes of Cases the lawyer 
will find a useful synopsis of, and comment on, the most 
important recent decisions in the British Courts. 


For this Week’s Books see page 182. 
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accompanies each Bottle. 


To avoid disappointment insist on having 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S Chliorodyne, 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


1/13, 
2/9 & 4/6. 


MAPLE 


SPECIALISTS 
FOR COMFORTABLE 
CLUB & LOUNGE 
CHAIRS & SETTEES 


Inspection Invited, or Illustrated 
Catalogue of Chairs sent free 


LARGEST STOCK IN THE WORLD 
LONDON PARIS BUENOS AIRES 


ORIENT-ROYAL MAIL LINE 


TREADWELL & WRIGHT, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL SHORTHAND WRITERS AND TYPISTS, 
ESTABLISHED 184s, 


33 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


SHORTHAND and TYPEWRITING anywhere, at any time, of an 
in any quantity, COMPETENT MEN always available for TEMPORA 
SERVICE. Country Orders for Typewriting despatched same night if required. 


Telephene No. 4865 Central. 


kind, Head Offces—Fencuurcu AvENvE, Lonpon. 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


TEAMERS LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 
| MARSEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 


Managers—F. GREEN & CO.: ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO, 


For Passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 


the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Esti inf 


tes, and all free of charge. Replies received. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
** LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


QD 


“JUST AS GOOD.” 


If your tobacconist tells you that “King’s 
Head” is just as good as “Three Nuns,” 


he is right—but it’s stronger. 


Mixtures of peculiar cut and 
excellence, cool smoking, and of 
a pleasant, fascinating flavour. 


OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE. 


In 1 oz Packets, 2 0z and 40z Tins, at 6d. per oz. 


FREE SAMPLE sent to all who write (mentioning this paper), to 
STEPHEN MITCHELL @ SON, St. Andrews Square, Glasgow. 
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EVERETT & CO.’S 
NeW and Forthcoming Publications. 


ANARCHY : Its Methods & Exponents. 


By PETER LATOUCHE. 
Illustrated from Photographs. 


LONDON IN THE SIXTIES. 
By “One of the Old Brigade.” [Mareh. 


With Illustrations by STarR Woop. 


— 


ENGLISH BIRD LIFE. 


By H. KNIGHT HORSFIELD, 
Author of ‘In the Gun Room,” Kc. 


With 100 Photographs from Nature specially taken for this book. 


NEW NOVELS. 


LOVE OF LIFE; and other Stories. 


By JACK LONDON, 
Author of ‘* The Call of the Wild,” &c., &c. 


A Story of Egypt. 


Ey DOROTHY SUMMERS, 
Author of * Renunciation,” &c., &c. 


THE CURSE OF THE FULTONS. 
By WALTER GROGAN, 


Author of ‘* The King’s Sceptre,” ‘‘ The 10.12 Express,” &c. 


“¢ Probably the best story of mystery that has appeared during the 
season.” —dderdecit Free Press. 


“*T have not read for a long time a more exciting or ingenious | 


THE SIN OF PREACHING JIM. 
By DICK DONOVAN, 


‘* is a yarn spun in Dick Donovan’s best style.” —Svo/sman. 


THE DEVIL AND DOLORES. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


‘*Mr. Applin’s racing melodrama is most exhilarating reading. 
It is a rattling good story, and any lover of sensational fiction who 
misses it will deprive himself of 2 treat.”—Daily Telegraph. 
. 
“We are introduced to a medley of characters all alive and 


interesting, and follow the events in which they take part eagerly... . | 


A capital book.” — Field, 


THE SACRED SKULL. 


| March. 


MIDDLE TEMPLE. 


By ROBERT MACHRAY., [ March. 


| 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Our First Ambassador to China : an Account of the Life of George, 
Earl of Macartney (Helen H. Robbins). Murray. 16s. net. 


FICTION 


Colonel Kate (K. L. Montgomery). Methuen, 6s. 

The Silver Zone (Kathleen P. Emmett). Murray. 6s. 

Galahad’s Garden (G. B. Burgin) ; The Nun (René,Bazin) ; Captain 
Spink and other Sea Comedies (Morley Roberts). Nash. 


6s. each. 

The Pulse of Life (Mrs. Belloc Lowndes). Heinemann. 6s. 

Mystery Island (Edward H. Hurst); The Red Peril (Coulson 
Kernahan). Hurst & Blackett. 65. each. 

A Curtain of Cloud (Major C. Sillery). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 65. 

A Little Revolution (Author of ‘‘ None so Pretty”). Longmans, 
Green. 

The Place Taker (Peter Earlston) ; The Golden Horseshoe (Robert 
Aitken) ; Vincenzo’s Vendetta (Joseph Prague); The Harvest of 
Deceit (Clive Pemberton) ; The Love Seekers (Mary Walpole). 
Greening. 6s. each. 

Imperial Brown of Brixton (Reginald Turner). Chapman & Hall. 6s. 

Going Through the Mill (Mrs. Gerald l’aget). Brown, Langham. 


5. net. 

Condemned to Death (John Eyre), 6s.; Which? (Edith Nowell), 
35. 6a. Ouseley. 

A Modern Antique (Riccardo Nobili). Edinburgh: Blackwood. 65. 


HISTORY AND ARCH.:0LOGY 


The Book, its History and Development (Cyril Davenport). Con- 
stable. 65. net. 

Slavonic Europe (R. Nisbet Rain). Cambridge: At the University 
Press. 55. 6d. net. 

Law 

Criminal Appeal and Evidence (N. W. Sibley). Fisher Unwin. 

15s. net. 
NATURAL HISTORY 


The Horse :.its Treatment in Health and Disease (Edited by Professor 
J. Wortley Axe. Divisional Volume IX.). Gresham Publishing 
Co. 75. 6d. net. 

The Origin of a Land Flora (F. O. Bower). Macmillan. 18s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS 


Airships Past and Present (A. Hildebrandt). Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 
The History of Babylonia and Assyria (Edited by James Alexander 
Craig). Hodder & Stoughton. 6s. 
Stephens’ Book of the Farm (James Macdonald), Edinburgh: Black- 
wood, 10s. 6d. net. 
THEOLOGY 


Man’s Day (Philip Mauro), 3s. 6¢.; The Patmos Letters (J. L. 
Campbell), 4s. 6d. net. Morgan and Scott. 


TRAVEL 
The Rhine: its Valley and History (II. J. Mackinder), Chatto and 
Windus. 20s. net. 


VERSE 
The Day’s Journey (Elizabeth Gilson). Cranleigh: Samurai Press. 
55. net. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Aspects of George Meredith (Richard H. P. Curle). Routledge. 65. 

Auction Bridge (Vane Pennell). Brown, Langham. 2:5. 6. net. 

Confessio Medici (By the Writer of ‘‘The Young People”). 
Macmillan. 35. 6d. net. 

Critical Examination of Socialism, A (W. H. Mallock). Murray. 65. 

Heathenism under the Searchlight (William Remfry Hunt). Morgan 
and Scott. 35. 6d. net. 

Heroes and Heroines of Russia (Jaakoff Prelooker), tos. net. ; Osney 
Foss: a Story of the Black Country (F. W.), 5s. net. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

Red Reign in Russia, The (Kellogg Durland), Hodder and Stoughton. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Thoughts on Business (W. P. Warren). Nash. 1s. net. 

Work and Wages: Part II. (Sydney J. Chapman). Longmans, 
Green. 10s. 6d. net. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR FEBRUARY :—The National Review, 
2s. 6d. ; The Albany Review, 2:. 6¢. ; The Geographical Journal, 
2s. 3; United Service Magazine, The Musical Times, 4¢. ; 
The Financial Review of Reviews, 15. ; Current Literature, 25-. ; 
La Revue, 277.25; Mercure de France, 1/7.25; Revue des 
Deux Mondes, 3/7. ; Deutsche Rundschau, 37. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED AND 
ARRANGED. 

Telegraphic Address: BooKMEN, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopz and ABC, 
Telephone: CENTRAL I=15. 


panne EVERETT & CO., 42 Essex Street, W.C. 140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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Pius X. 


A Reply to the Encyclical Pascendi of } 
| 


THE PROGRAMME OF | 


MODERNISM. 


Translated from the Italian. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. A. L. LIttey, M.A. Ss, net. 


This work is the fullest statement of the Modernists’ position and 
aims that has yet appeared, and as such is a document of the utmost 
importance for the understanding of the new movement. 


CRIMINAL APPEAL AND EVIDENCE. 


By N. W. Sisiey, B..A., LL.M., Joint Author of Inter- 
national Law as Interpreted during the Russo-Japanese War.” 
15s. net. 


HISTORY OF CIVILISATION. 
By Seicnopos. 5s, net each. 
Vol. 1. HISTORY OF ANCIENT CIVILISATION. 
Vol. 11. HISTORY OF MEDIAVAL CIVILISATION. 


A concise review of the development of European civilisation since | 
the downfall of the Roman Empire. 


THE CONGO AND THE COASTS 
OF AFRICA. 


By RicHarRD HARDING Davis.  Iilustrated, 6s, net. 


This book sheds much new and surprising light on the manner in 
which King Leopold has conducted, and is conducting, the government 
of the Congo. 


WILD HONEY FROM VARIOUS THYME. 


By MICHAEL FIELD. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


ARTIST SONGS. 


By E. Ricuarpson, L.L.A., Author of ‘* Songs of Near and 
Far Away.” Illustrated. Feap, 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTABLE 6s. NOVELS. 
THE BLUE LAGOON. 


By H. pe Vere Stacroo.e. (Second Impression.) 


EVE’S APPLE. 


By ALPHONSE COURLANDER. 


THE TERROR OF THE MACDURGHOTTS. 


By C. E. PLAYNE. 


FATHER ALPHONSUS. 


By H. A. HiInKson. 


SPECIAL EDITION. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 


THE BEST PLAYS OF THE OLD 
DRAMATISTS. 


LITERAL REPRODUCTIONS OF THE OLD TEXT. 
With Photogravure Frontispicces. 


The volumes may now be obtained bound in the following styles :— 
I. Crown 8vo. uncut. Brown paper boards, with label, 3s, 6d. 
II. Crown 8vo. uncut. Green cloth, with gilt lettering on ink 
panel, 3s, 6d. 
III. Crown 8vo. uncut top. Brown cloth, with gilt lettering and 
decorative design in brown, 3s. 6d. 
IV. Crown 8vo. Full vellum, with gilt lettering and gilt top, | 
6s. net. 
Zhe Thin Paper Edition, in cloth at 2s. 6d. net, and in leather at 
3s. 6d. net, is also obtainable. 


LIST OF VOLUMES SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S NEW BOOKS. 
RAMBLING RECOLLECTIONS 


SIR HENRY DRUMMOND WOLFF 


With Photogravure and other Iliustrations. 
Two vols. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Westminster Gazette.— An exceedingly readable record of the 
recollections of one who has had the good fortune to be ‘in the 
swim ’ for more years than most of his contemporaries. I: is full 
of good stories.” 

Daily Mai?!.— Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has written one 
of the best books of reminiscences produced in recent years, fall of 
interesting information and excellent stories, with hitherto un- 
published letters and chats with the greatest public men of the last 
half-century.” 

Daily Chronicle.—* Sir Henry has returned from his travels 
laden with good stories gathered in every part of the civilised and 
uncivilised world. . . . It is really impossible to do justice to the 
variety and ubiquity of these yarns. One is almost bound to 
suspect—it is a terrible accusation—that Sir Henry has kept a 
notebook, There is scarcely any side of life that he does not 
touch. . . . Ifany man loves anecdotes without anecdotage, here 
is his pasture. Whatever else he is, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff 
is never dull. His stories are all reai diamonds, selected carefully 
from the rubbish-heap of the world.” 

T. P. in 7. 2.’s Weekly.— One of the most delightful col- 
lections of anecdotes I have read for a long time.” 

Daily Express. —* Two quite delightful and wholly interesting 
volumes.” 

Mr. Haroip Gorst in the Morning Leader.-—** The more 
rambling the recollections the more fascinating reading they make. 
That is the sentiment with which the majority of readers will put] 
down the second volume of Sir Henry Drummend Wolff's 
reminiscences. . . . Filled with political, social, and diplomatic 
interest.” 


THE COMING STRUGGLE 


IN EASTERN ASIA. 


By B. L. PUTNAM WEALE, 
Author of * Manchu and Muscovite,” ‘‘ The Re-Shaping of the 
Far East,” ‘*The Truce in the East.” With numerous 
Illustrations and Map. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Daily News.—‘‘The book is crammed with important facts 
and lessons which our traders as well as our diplomats would do 
well to learn. It shows us that great movements are brewing in 
the Far East, and that in a few years we may expect to see striking 
changes which must affect our policy.” 


A NEW BOOK ON BUDDHISM. 
THE INWARD LIGHT. 


By H. FIELDING HALL, Author of * The Soul of a 
People,” &c. 8vo. Ios, net. 


THOMAS HARDY. 

THE DYNASTS. A Drama of the 
Napoleonic Wars. By THOMAS HARDY. Part IIL. 
(Conciutsion.) Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. [ Zuesday. 

*,* Previously published, Parts I. and II. 4s. 6d. net each. 


IS MARS HABITABLE ? 


A Critical Examination of PROFESSOR PERCIVAL 
LOWELL’S BOOK, ‘“*MARS AND ITS CANALS,”’ 
with an Alternative Explanation. By ALFRED RUSSEL 
WALLACE, F.R.S. Extra crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES,—New Volume. 


APHORISMS AND REFLECTIONS FROM THE 
WORKS OF THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Selected by HENRIETTA A. HUXLEY. Pott 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. Also cloth elegant, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 
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EDUCATION. 


UNTINGDON HOUSE, TEDDINGTON. 
Established nearly Half a Century. 
CLOSE TO BUSHEY PARK AND RIVER THAMES. 
Staff of Thirteen University Graduates and others. 
Preparation for Public Schools, Navy, Professions, &c. 
Modern buildings, erected specially for the School. 
Entire charge of Colonial and Continental Pupils. 


OYAL NAVAL COLLEGE, DARTMOUTH. 


A VACANCY will occur at Easter foran ASSISTANT MASTER whose chief 
subject is History. Some experience of teaching is very desirable, but not 
essential. Commencing salary will not be less than £275 per annum, together with 


deferred pay of £80 per annum.—Application is to be made to the Heap MASTER, © 


from whom particulars can be obtained. 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 

CHARTERHOUSE SQUARE, F.C. FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
‘SHIPS for Boys under 14 years of age on June 11th, 1908, will be competed for on 
June 30th and July 1st and 2nd. An Orpinary ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will 
‘ve held on April 8th at 1.30 ».m.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY. 


ra BECKTON (established 25 years) continues to 


see ee candidates for London Matriculation and all Medical and Law Pre- 
iminary Examinations. Extracts from testimonials: ‘‘ The greatest dullard 
need not despair.” ‘‘It seems impossible to fail under your tuition.” Boarders 
received.—Address, 37 Store Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 


LASSES AND PRIVATE TUITION for London 


_ University Examinations, Legal and Medical Preliminaries, Responsions, 
Previous and other Examinations. For Prospectus apply R. C. Kerix, B.A. 
(Lond.), First Class Classical Honours, Carlyon College, 55 Chancery Lane. 


ENDON.—BURNHAM (late LYNDHURST) 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—Apply Principal. 


EW GARDENS—LANCELYN HOUSE. 
OLD-ESTABLISHED SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


ARMY, HIGHER CIVIL SERVICE, UNIVERSITY, BAR, &c., 
EXAMINATIONS. 


SPECIAL PREPARATION 


BY 
JOHN GIBSON, M.A. 
(of Uppingham and Westminster), and large staff of 
EXPERT Tutors, at 
24 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. ; 
14-22 VICTORIA ROAD, UPPER NORWOOD, S.E 


Constant and uniform Success for many consecutive years. 
FIRST Places, Honours, &c., mostly at FIRST TRIAL. 


QUERNMORE. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY 
TWOPENCE EACH FRIDAY. Established 1860. 
An Interesting Review of World Events. 


To get a broad, comprehensive and clear view of the great movements afoot 
on the globe, to catch the inmost spirit of the activities of the world, to grasp 
their full meaning, read Public Opinion. 

This paper compels reading by the tremendous interest of its subjects and 
their cosmic sweep. It is a journal of timeliness that appeals to intelligent men 
and women who wish to know the best that is said and done in all fields of 
human activity. 

Its pages are brimful of information and discussion on Politics, Science, 
Religion, Literature, Art, Music, and the Drama, and of the people who keep 
the world turning around. It gives the best from all periodicals, and keeps one 
abreast of the culture of the age in all lines of thought and achievement. To 
the busy man and woman it is indispensable. It is the paper that keeps 
you educated. 

Public Opinion is the ideal paper for every home, of interest to every 
member of the family, a luxurious necessity and a necessary luxury. Its 
circulation increases each week, and it is read by people in all parts of the world. 


Specimen post free on application. 


Offices: 30 & 31 TEMPLE HOUSE, TALLIS ST., LONDON, E.C. 


ANSFIELD HOUSE, CLIFTON GARDENS,W. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR_ GIRLS.—Education in all its branches. 
Musical and Art students received. Housework taught. 


AMPSTEAD.—FROGNAL PARK, Lonpon, N.W. 
_ St. Basil's Roman Catholic PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 
Beautiful grounds on the top of Hampstead Hill, close to Hampstead Heath. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL, W.—ScnHoot 
for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Bracing situation. Exceptional 
advantages. —Miss M. and Miss S. H. Monypenny, Observatory Gardens, W. 


ENSINGTON.—CAMPDEN HILL COLLEGE, 
9 BEDFORD GARDENS.—SCHOOL for GIRLS and BOYS. 


OUTH KENSINGTON—DEAN’S COURT, 


,EARL’S COURT SQUARE.—EDUCATIONAL HOME for GENTLE- 
MEN’S DAUGHTERS. Individual seaching in every subject. Music and 
Languages a specialty. Entire charce.—-I’rincipal, Miss Hunt. 


OUNSLOW. — ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 


PTON HOUSE, near SLOUGH, BUCKS. High- 
class GIRLS’ SCHOOL. Cambridge examinations. Home-life. Games, 
gymnasium. Entire charge. 


ISBURNE HOUSE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
excallent playing felds, including MER Srownd bracing air 


LAPHAM COMMON.—CEDARS ROAD, 

S. THOROLD’S, SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Old-established. Four 

resident governesses and ten visiting professors. Preparation for all exams. ; one 
failure in 8 years. Entire charge taken if desired. 


EMEL HEMPSTED, HILL BROW.—HOME 
‘ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Particularly adapted for children whose parents 


are abroad. Exceptional advantages. Music, Painting, and Languages Special- 


91 GUINEAS YEARLY, Inclusive Terms.—HOME 
SCHOOL, GIRLS. Personal Care. Liberal Diet. Healthy Situation.— 
Prospectus, Principal, Girton House, St. Albans. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are :— 
United Kingdom, Abroad. 
4 Ze d, 


One Year ... ww I10 4 
Half Year ... «0 wo 2 
Quarter Year OF wes owe O'F7 7 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately, 
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LA REVUE POLITIQUE ET LITTERAIRE 


REVUE BLEUE 


FONDEE EN 1863. — DIRECTEUR : FELIX DumovLiN, 


Est a la téte des Revues francaises — depuis pris d'un demi-sitcle — 
par l’honorabilité, la variété et l’éclat de sa rédaction, 


Chaque semaine elle publie de brillants articles diplomatiques et 
politiques; une nouvelle ou un roman ; de spirituelles critiques litté- 
raire, dramatique et artistique; des études d’hisioire, de philoso- 
phie; une podsie; une chronique sur la vie parisienne ; etc. 

Ses collaborateurs sont des Membres de l’Académie frangaise, 
de l'Institut, du Parlement, de l'Université, etc. 


Elle est indispensable aux Anglais, qui désirent se tenir au 
courant de la littérature, de l'art et de la politique de la France, 


Abonnement : six mois, 20 fr.; un an, 35 fr. 
PARIS — 41 dis, rue de Chateaudun — PARIS 


ARMY AND NAVY GAZETTE. 


The leading Service Journal and Organ of 
the Territorial Force and Special Reserve. 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORTS 
ON OFFICERS. 


See February Sth issue. 


Published every Fripay in time for the Indian Mail. Price 6d. 
Offices : 22 Essex STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


BYSTANDER 


Fiction 


SIXPENCE. Every Tuesday. 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES, 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘*GRAPHIC,” Tallis House, 
‘ Tallis Street, E.C. : 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on TUESDAY, Fesruary 11, and Two Following Days, at One 
o'clock precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising :—The Property of 
Mrs. H. S. Cargey; the Library of Mrs. Wesley, deceased, 156 Holland Park 
Avenue ; the Property of H. Sandford Claye, Esq., Macclesfield ; the Property of 
A. H. Miller, Esq., Horsham ; the Property of R. Pelton, Esq., Tunbridge Wells ; 
a portion of the Theres of H. Bushby, Esq., Wormley Bury, Broxbourne, Herts ; 
and other Properties, including Vale Press Publications ; Illustrated French Works ; 
Angling Books ; Hearne’s Works, 86 vols. (many of which are on large paper) ; 
First itions of Massinger’s Plays; Transactions of the Zoological Society, 
17 vols. ; Gould’s ‘‘ Birds of Asia,” 7 vols. ; Tracts; Holbein Society’s Facsimile 
Reprints, 13 vols. ; Historical and Classical Works ; Poetry ; Topography ; Arabian 
Nights and Supplemental Nights, 16 vols., 1885-86; Large Paper Copies of 
Modern Works; Whitaker's “I oidis and Elmete,” and Thoresby’s ‘‘ Ducatus 
‘Leodiensis ” by Whitaker, 1816 ; First Editions of the Writings of R. W. Emerson, 
O. W. Holmes, J. G. Whittier, J. R. Lowell, N Hawthcrne, H. W. Longfellow, 
and Walt Whitman ; ‘‘ The Corsair,” with contributions by W. M. Thackeray : 
“ Fuchsius de Historia Stirpium,” 1542; &c.; an Original Autograph Manuscript of 
Robert Southey ; Stuart Manuscripts ; Documents and Letters ; Koxburghe Club 
Publications ; &c. 
May be viewed. 


Catalogues may be had. 


THE LIBRARY OF H. C. BRUNNING, Esq., deceased, late of Hove, 
Brighton, and the Stock Exchange, London. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellineton Street, 

Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, Fepruary 17, at One o'clock precisely, BOOKS 
and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the Property of the late Miss Caroline 
Everard, Laverstock Hall, Salisbury, and the Library of H. C. Brunning, Esq.r 
deceased, late of Hove, Brighton, and the Stock Exchange, London, and othe, 
Properties, including Natural History Books; First Editions of the Writings of 
Dickens, Scott, Rogers, &c. ; Boydell’s Shakespeare Prints, 1803; Books I)lus- 
trated by Thomas Bewick ; Dickens’ ‘* Pickwick Papers,’ with extra Plates, 1837 ; 
La Fontaine, Contes, 2 vols. (Fermiers Généraux Edition), 1762 ; Books Illustrated 
by Eisen and other celebrated French Artists; a Fine Collection of Modern Art 
Books; a few Volumes in Special Bindings executed by the Guild of Women 
Binders, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE COLLECTION OF GREEK COINS, THE PROPERTY 
OF FREDERIC ANDREW INDERWICK, Esq., K.C., deceased. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SEI. by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on THURSDAY, Fesrvuary 27, and Fullowing Day, at One o’clock 
recisely, GREEK COINS in Gold and Silver, of Italy, Sicily, Greece, &c. ; 
OMAN COINS of Consular and Imperial Issues, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze ; 
ANCIENT BRITISH and ENGLISH COINS in Gold and Silver ; ANGLO- 
GALLIC and FOREIGN COINS, Coin Cabinets, Books, &c , the Property of 
the Herrn R—— N——, of Hamburg, and of the late Frederic Andrew Inderwick, 
Esq., K.C.; and the COLLECTION of GREEK, ROMAN, and ENGLISH 
COINS, Tradesmen’s Tokens and Town Tokens of the Seventeenth Century, 
formed by Dr. G. C. Williamson, F.R.N.S. 
May be viewed two days prior. 
Catalogues may be had. _I Illustrated copies ls. each post free. 


OTIVES AND METHODS.—A small and simple 

Explanatory Booklet published by the CENTRAL STUCK EX- 

CHANGE, Lrp. (established 1893), 66 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Post free 
to applicants naming this paper. 


The LIST will CLOSE on or before the roth FEBRUARY, 1908 
(for town and country), 


COLONY OF THE CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


LAREMONT MUNICIPAL LOAN.—ISSUE OF 
£0,000 FIVE PER CENT. STOCK, in Certificates of £100 each, to be 
registered in the Books of the Standard Bank of South Africa, Ltd., 10 Clement's 
Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., transferable free of Stamp Duty. Fixed 
price of Issue £100. Interest payable 1st January and rst July. Principal 
repayable on 31st December, 1957, at par, or after 31st December, 1912, at £105 at 
option of Council, on giving six months’ notice to Stockholders. 

Payment will be required as follows: 5 per cent. on Application ; 20 per cent. 
on Allotment ; 25 per cent. on 16th March, 1908; 25 per cent. on rs5th April, 1928 ; 
25 per cent. on 15th May, 1908. 

Interest at the rate of 5 percent. per annum payable rst July, 1908, on instal- 
ments paid to date, by Coupon which will be attached to the Scrip. 

Discount at the rate of 3 per cent. per annum will be allowed on calls paid in 


anticipation. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA (Limited), London, as the 
duly appointed Financial Agents of the Municipality of Claremont, will RECEIVE 
APPLICATIONS for £50,000 of FIVE PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 
being portion of Loan of £99,000 sanctioned to be issued under the authority of 
Sections No. 144 to 155 of the Act No. 45 of 1882 of the Legislature of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

The present borrowing powers of the Municipality upon the security of the 
Revenue amount to £220,531. The Liabilities, with the exception of ordinary 
current accounts, amount to £96.751 14s. 4d., of which £30,830 8s. rod. is the 
balance of Loans raised from the Colonial Government at four per cent., and repay- 
able by halt-yearly instalments running until 1933. The present issue will rank 
equally as regards security with existing Loans. 

Claremont is also liable, jointly and severally, with the Municipal Councils of 
Woodstock, Rondebosch, and Mowbray, for £350,000 in connection with its one- 
fourth share in the Suburban Municipal Waterworks, which are considered by 
competent authorities as worth considerably more than the amount of the debt. 
The net profit of the undertaking for the year ended 31st December, 1906, was 
410,542 gs. 4d. 

‘The objects of the present Loan of £50,000 are detailed in prospectus. , 

The official valuations of properties liable to be rated within the area of the 
Municipality amounted in 1907 to £2,066,5r4. 

‘The principal Municipal Assets are stated in prospectus. 

An annual addition will be made to a Sinking Fund, sufficient to redeem this 
Loan at maturity. 

The Loan, for which Provisional Scrip Certificates will be issued after payment 
of the amounts due on allotment (such Certificates being convertible into Registered 
Stock Certificates of £109 each on presentation at the Standard Bank of South 
Africa, Limited, London, so soon as they are paid in full), will bear interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly on the rst January and rst July, 
by Interest Warrant payable at the Head Office of the Bank, 10 Clement’s Lane, 
Lombard Street, London, E.C., or at the Branch Bank at Cape Town. 

The Stock will be registered in books to be kept by the Standard Bank of South 
Africa (Limited), London, and will be transferable without any charge. 

The principal will be repayable at par at the Offices of the Standard Bank of 
South Alrica (Limited), London, or at the Municipal Offices, Claremont, Cape 
Colony, as the holder may desire, on 31st December, 1957, but thirty days’ notice of 
the place wel jon must be given, provided, however, that the Council shall have 
the option of repaying the Stock after the 31st December, 1912, at £105, on giving 
six months’ notice to that effect. 

Application will be made in due course for a quotation on the London Stock 
Exchange. 

Applications on the form enclosed with prospectus for sums of not less than £100 
or multiples of £109 of Stock will be received at the Offices of the Standard Bank of 
South Africa (Limited), ro Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C. 

In case of a partial allotment the balance of deposit will, so far as may be neces- 
sary, be applied towards the next instalment. In the event of the balance not being 
duly paid, the relative allotment, with the deposit and the instalments paid thereon, 
will be liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the powers under which the present Loan is issued and other documents 
relating thereto, can be seen at the Standard Bank of South Africa(Limited), London. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from the Standard Bank 
of South Africa (Limited), and also from Messrs. Whiteheads & Coles, 39 Throg- 
morton Street, E.C.; Hollebone Brothers & Trench, 18 Birchin Lane, * 
Milln & Robinson, 2 Austin Friars, E C. 

‘The Standard Bank of South Africa (Limited), 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard 
Street, London, E.C., February 5, 1908. 


FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


SATURDAY” 


BRIDGE. 


By W. 


DALTON. 


IN CONTINUOUS 


DEMAND. 


CONTENTS. 


The Laws of Bridge 

The Evolution of Bridge 

The Declaration—No Trumps 

Attacking Suit Declarations 

Defensive Suit Declarations by the Dealer 

The Declaration on a Passed Hand 

The Declaration to the Score 

Doubling 

The Original Lead against a No Trump 
Declaration 


The Opening Lead against a Suit Declaration 

The Play of the Third Hand in a No Trump 
Game 

The Play of the Third Hand against a 
Suit Declaration 

The Defender’s Play as Second Hand 

The Discard 

The Play of the Dealer 

Practice versus Theory 


Bibliography of Bridge 


“«* Saturday’ Bridge” is acknowledged to be the STANDARD work on the Best of Card Games, 


Of all Booksellers, 5s. net. 


Direct from the Office, 5s. 3d. post free. 


JHE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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LONDON BANKING GOMPANY LTD, 


Registered under ‘* The Companies Acts.” Established in 1836. 
CAPITAL £8,000,000, in 100,000 Shares of £80 each. 


REPORT adopted at the Half-Yearly Ordinary General Meeting, the 6th February, 1908. 
JOHN ANNAN BRYCE, Esq, M.P., in the Chair. 


_The Directors, in submitting to the Shareholders the Balance-sheet for the half-year ending 31st December last, have to report that, after 
paying interest to Customers and all charges, making provision for bad and doubtful debts, and allowing 443,730 19s. 2d. for rebate on bills 
not due, the net profits amount to £325,849 8s. gd. Trom this sum has been deducted £50,000 transferred to Investments Depreciation 
Fund (raising it to £150,000, a sum sufficient to write down all the Investments to below market value), £25,000 transferred to Premises 
Account, and £50,000 carried to Reserve Fund (raising it to £1,600,000), leaving £200,849 $s. 9d., which, with £100,597 os. rod. balance 
brought forward from last account, leaves available the sum of £301,446 9s. 7<. 

he Directors have declared a Dividend of 10 per cent. for the half-year, which will require £200,000, leaving the sum of £101,446 9s. 7d. 
to be carried to the Profit and Loss New Account. 
The present Dividend, added to that paid to 3oth June, will make 20 per cent. for the year 1907. 
During the half-year the old-established business of Messrs. F. Burt & Co., Foreign Bankers, of So Cornhill, E.C., has been absorbed, and 
Branches have been opened at Bournemouth, Folkestone and elsewhere. 
_ The Directors retiring by rotation are Mr. John Annan Bryce, M.P., Mr. Charles Seymour Grenfell, and Mr. Charles John Hegan, who, 
being ejigible, offer themselves for re-election. 
The Directors have appointed the Hon. Sir Eric Barrington, K.C.B., to a scat on the Board, in the place of Mr. William Howard, retired. 
bw Dividend, £2 per Share, free of Income Tax, will be payable at the Head Office, or at any of the Branches, on or after Monday, 
17th February. 


BALANCE-SHEET 
Of the London and County Banking Company Limited, 315? December, 1997. 


Dr. Cr. 
To subscribed £8,000,000 £ sd s.d. | By Cash at the Head Office, Branches, and £ s. d. 4 s. ds 
id uP oe - oe ee oe 2,000,000 © Oo | Agencies, and with Bank of England .. 7,660,204 5 11 
Reserve Fund .. os +e “ ae 1,600,000 © © s at Call and at short Notice... +. 3,960,786 9 5 
Investments Deoreciation Fund .. 150,000 —— 11,230,080 rs 4 
Due by the Bank on Current, Deposit, Investments, viz. :— 
and other Accounts, including provision Consols registered and in Certificates, 
for Contingencies .. ee se 45,264,455 °9 | New 24 per Cents., and National 
Liabilities on Acceptances .. <n a 4,633,448 5 3 , War Loan (£6,894,491 75. r1d., of which 
Contingent Liability on Endorse- £357,000 os. od. Consols is lodged for 
ments, £933,023- Public Accounts); Canada 4 per Cent. 
Rebate on Bills not due carried to next Bonds, and Egyptian 3 per Cent. 
Account se os ee fie 43,730 19 2 Bonds, Guaranteed by the British 
Net Profit for the half-year, after making Government .. es +. 6,643,039 9 10 
provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts .. 325,349 3 9 | India Government Stock and India 
Transferred to Investments Depreciation Government Guaranteed Railway Stocks 
Fund .. ee oe ee ee es 50,0c0 0 and Debentures oe 848,160 17 3 
- Metropolitan and other Corporation Stocks, 
275,849 8 9 Debenture Bonds, English Railway De- 
Transferred to Premises Account .. oe 25,000 o © benture Stocks, and Colonial Stocks .. 1,737,524 10 3 
Other Securities ee ee ee ee 36,895 0 35 
250,849 3 9 —--—- 9,270,660 
Carried to Reserve Fund .. ee 50,000 Discounted Bills Current .. os 7,468,383 16 3 
—- Advances to Customers at the Head Office 
200,849 8 9 and Branches oe ee oe e+ 20,564,213 35 2 
Profit and Loss Balance brought from 28,022,572 4 
Account oe ee ee ee ee 100,597 9 19 Liabilities of Customers for Drafts accepted 
— 307,446 9 7 | by the Bank (as per Contra) és oa 4,633,443 § § 
} Bank Premises in London and Country, 
with Fixtures and Fittings - 851.313 22 8 
Less Amount transferred from Profit 
| and Loss.. ee 25,000 © 0 
826,313 12 & 
453,998,053 § 453,998,081 3 § 
Profit and Loss Account. 
By Balance brought forward 
By Balance brought forward from last Account oe es 100,597 © Ic 
To Interest paid to Customers. ay ++ 82,6c4 © 10 Gross Profit for the Half- Year, after making Provision for Bad 


Salaries and all other Expenses at Head Office ‘and Branches, 


and including te £28,082 168. 3d. 
including Income Tax on Profits and Salaries, Auditors’ and and Doubtful Debts, and including Rebate £23,052 tss. 5d 


Directors’ Remuneration... “ «+ 334718 6 brought from 3oth June Last 936,902 14 
Transferred to Investments Depreciation Fund .. ee es 50,000 0 O 
Transferred to the Credit of Premises Account .. es +s 25,000 0 0 
Carried to Reserve Fund oe én ee +s £0,000 0 0 
Rebate on Bills not due, carried to New Account es es 43,730 19 2 
Dividend 10 per cent. for the Half-Year .. £209,000 2 0 
Balance carried forward.. ee ee ee 101,445 0 7 


301,446 9 7 
41,087,409 135 7 £1,087,499 15 7 
- . . rom In accordance with tie provisions of the Companies Act, 1900, we certify that ali 
Examined and audited by us, our requirements as Auditors have been complied with, and we report that we have 
. owaw <a . examined the Balance-sheet and Profit and Loss Account, dated the 30th Decem- 
(Signed) J. ANNAN BRYCE, } Audit Com- ber. 1907, have verified the Cash-Balance at the Bank of England, the Stocks there 


: J. CATER, mittee of registered, and the other investments of the Bank. We have also examined the several 
, JACKSON. Directors. Books and Vouchers rg berry Returns showing the Cash-Balances, Bills, and 
. . other amounts set forth, the whole of which are correctly stated ; and in our opinion 
H. R. WYATT, Head Office Manager. the said Balance-sheet ‘and Profit and Loss Account are properly drawn up, so as 
W. G. GRIBBLE, Country Manager. = = atrue and correct view of the Company's affairs as shown by the books 
! R of the Company. 
T. J. CARPENTER, Chief Accountant. (Signed) HY. GRANT, : 
THOS. HORWOOD, Auditors, 
STUART PLEYDELL-BOUVERIE, 


London and County Banking Company Limited, 


17th January, 1908. London and County Banking Company Limited, 


23rd January, 1903. 


LONDON & COUNTY BANKING COMPANY LIMITED. 


Notice is Hereby Given, that a Dividend on the Capital of the Company at the rate of 10 per cent. for the Half-Year ending 31st December, 
1907, will be Payable to the Shareholders either at the Head Office, 21 Lombard Street, or at any of the Company’s Branches, on or after 


Monday, the 17th instant. By order of the Board, 
21 Lombard Street, 7th February, 1908. E. F. ROBINSON, Secretary. 
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The Saturday Review. 


This Prospectus has been filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. 


The List will CLOSE on or hefore Tuesday, 11th February, 1908. 


The BAHIA BLANCA and NORTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Jucorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 fo 1900.) 


SHARE CAPITAL. 
£1,250,000 4) per cent. Guaranteed Stock. 


£1,350,000 Guaranteed Stock. 


(ISSUED.) 


DEBENTURE CAPITAL. 


Four per cent. First Debenture Stock. 


issued £1,450,000. 


Authority has been given for the Issue of Four per cent. First Debenture Stock at the rate of £4,000 per mile of new line of the Company for the time being constructed 
‘or in course of construction, or about to be constructed, in connection with the existing line of the Company, and to the application of the proceeds of the said Debenture 
Stock to the construction of such new lines, and for other Capital purposes of the Company. 


ISSUE OF £1,000,000 FOUR PER CENT. FIRST DEBENTURE 
STOCK AT £95 PER CENT. 

’ Part of the total amount authorised as above mentioned, and guaranteed both as 
to principal and interest by the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Kailway Company, 
Limited, payable as follows :— 

£5 O O on Application. 


£30 0 C ,, Allotment. 

£20 CO ,, 19th March, 1908. 

£20 0 O , 2ist April, 1908. 

£20 0 0 ,, 30th May, 1908. 
Total £95 O O per £100 Stock. 


Bearer scrip will be issued to be exchanged for Debenture Stock Certificates on 


completion of all the payments, the Stock being transferable in amounts not 


snvolving a fraction of £1. 


The Interest is payable by warrant to the Registered Holders of the Stock on 


ist April and rst October in each year. 


The first payment of interest, calculated on the instalments as due, will be made | 


on the 1st October, 1908, and will amount to £2 per £100 Stock. 


yment in full may be made on Allotment or on the Instalment dates under | 


discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Directors of the Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway Company, 
Limited, have authorised the London Joint Stock Bank, Limited, and_ Martin's 
Bank, Limited, as Bankers of the Company, to receive applications for £1,000,0c0 
Four per cent. First Debenture Stock of the Company. 


The Stock will, as from 30th May, 1908, rank ari fassyv with the existing issue | 


of £1,450,000. It is guaranteed both as to principal and interest by the Buenos 


Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, and is also secured by a first charge | 
upon the undertaking of the Company under a Trust Deed, dated 2nd July, 1896, | 


and Deeds supplemental thereto, dated sth July, 1897, 2nd December, tgor, an 
23rd August, ryoq. 


The Company may purchase any Debenture Stock either by Tender or in the j 
Market, or pay off the whole or any part of the Debenture Stock, on six calendar | 


months’ notice, at 105 per cent. 
The Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, works this Com- 
pany’s system and is entitled to the gross receipts of the undertaking in consideration 


of a guarantee of (1) this Company’s present and future Debenture Stock, (2)a | 
dividend of 43 per cent. per annum on the Four-and-a-half per cent. Guaranteed | 


Stock, and (3) the following dividends on the Guaranteed Stock, viz. :—3 per cent. 


r annum for five years from 1st July, 1904; 34 per cent. per annum for the next | 
four years; 4 per cent. per annum for the next four years ; 44 per cent, per annum | 


thereafter. The margin of the income of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, Limited, last year after payment of the Interest on its Debenture Stocks 
and including amounts payable under the Agreements for working this Company's 
Railway and that of the Villa Maria and Rufino Company was £498,000. All the 
Debenture Stocks and Share Capital of the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway 
Company, Limited, are quoted at a premium ; the Reserve Funds at the 3oth June, 
2907, standing at £844,282 6s. 3d. 

As from the 1st July, 1907, the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, 
Limited, has taken over the working of the Argentine Great Western Railwa: 
Company, Limited, and the Argentine Transandine Railway Company, Limited, 
under Agreements with those Compeates dated respectively the 23rd April, 1907, 
and 16th July, 1907. 

After lockeding. for the purposes of comparison, the receipts of the Argentine 
Great Western and Transandine Railways in the figures for the corresponding 
period of last year, the estimated increase from 1st July, 1907, to rst February, 
1908, in the gross receipts of the whole system owned and worked by the Buenos 
Ayres and Pacific Railway Company, Limited, is £224,504. 

In addition to the line of railway extending from the town of Bahia Blanca in a 
north-westerly direction to Toay, with certain branch connections ia the town of 
Bahia Blanca itself, a further extension, 292 miles in length, has been constructed 
for account of the Company, from Nueva Roma, a station on the original line, to 
Huinca Renanco, a station on the Buena Esperanza Branch of the Buenos Ayres 
and Pacific Railway, thus connecting the two systems; and in February, 1907, a 
section of the Remeco branch, 32 miles in length, lying to the West of the Nueva 
Roma to Huinca Renanco extension was purchased from the Buenos Ayres Great 
Southern Railway Company, Limited. The Rivera-Salliquelo branch, and 23 miles 
of the Macachin branch have also recently been opened, and the Company now 
owns 618 miles of broad gauge (5 ft. 6 in.) railway in the Argentine Republic. 

The Company has the power, under the Concession Law authorising the con- 
struction of the line from Nueva Roma to Huinca Renanco, to build branches from 
that line not exceeding 75 kilometres (46 miles) each, and 47 miles of such branch 
lines are under construction, whilst surveys are made and plans are in course of 
>reparation for a further 68 miles. 

he gross receipts of the Company for the past four years compare as under :— 
Year ending 30th June, 1904+... 
30th June, 1905 .. «=: 1124, 
+s» 30th June, 1906 .. 
30th June, 1907.. 
and the gress receipts from 1st July, 1G07, to 1st February, 1908, show over the 


corresponding period of last year an estimated increase of £99,537, which should be | 


considerably augmented by 3oth June, rg08. 

The lates: cables state that the wheat crop is the best on record and has been 
harvested in excellent condition, being more than double the quantity of last year 
‘a the district served by this Company. 

The proceeds of the present Issue will be appropriated towards payment of the 
construction and equipment of the new lines, to the purchase of additional Locomo- 
tives and Rolling Stock, and for the general capital requirements of the Railway. 

Applications on the form accompanying this Prospectus, together with the 
deposit of £5 per cent., should be forwarded to the London Joint Stock Bank, 
Limited, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C.,* or to Martin's Bank, Limited, 68 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


If no allotment is made the deposit will be returned without deduction. Should 
a smaller amount be allotted than applied for, the surplus paid on application will 
be appropriated towards the balance due on allotment. Non-payment of any 
instalment upon the due date will render the amount previously paid liable to 
forfeiture. i 

Application will in due course be made to obtain a Stock Exchange quotation 
for this Issue. 

__ Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained at the Offices of the 
Company, Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C., of the Bankers, and of 
Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, 57 Old Broad Street, E.C., the Brokers 
of the Company. 

£166,000 Four per cent. First Debenture Stock, created under a Trust Deed, 
dated the 8th January, 1894, was issued as fully paid in part satisfaction of the 

consideration payable to the Contractors under the Contract, dated 24th July, 1839, 
for the construction of the Company’s line. : j 

Apart from the contracts made by the Company in the ordinary course of 
business, the following have been entered into within the two years immediately 
preceding the date hereof :— 

A Contract dated 22nd February, 1906, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. permperte, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting £1,000,000 
4 per cent. First Debenture Stock. 

An Agreement dated 16th May, 1905, and made between the Company 
and the South American Light ‘and Power Company, Limited, for the 
management and working of that Company's Undertaking at Bahia Blanca. 

A Contract dated 16th November, 1906, and made between the Company 
and Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting an issue of 
125,000 44 per cent. Guaranteed Shares of £10 each. 

A Contract dated 4th December, 1906, and made between the Company 
and the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway Company, Limited. 

A Contract dated 5th February, 1908, and made between the Company 
ont Messrs. Sheppards, Pelly, Price & Pott, for underwriting the present 

ssue, 
‘The above Contracts may be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors on any day 

while the List remains open, between the hours of ro and 4. 

A Brokerage at the rate of a quarter per cent. will be paid by the Company on 
allotments made to the public in respect of applications bearing a Broker's stamp. 
Registered Offices : 
Dasnwoop House, 9 NEw Broap Street, Lonvon, E.C. 
6th February, 1908. 


Trustees for the First Debenture Stock. 
THE CITY SAFE DEPOSIT AND AGENCY COMPANY, Lim:tep. 
Directors. 
J. W. PHILIPPS, M.P. (Chairman). 
PAGET P. MOSLEY. F. O. SMITHERS. 
EDWARD NORMAN. M. VAN RAALTE. 


Bankers. 
THE LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, Linirep, 5 Princes Street, 


London, 
MARTIN'S BANK, Liuirep, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


Bankers in Argentina. 
THE ANGLO SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, Limirep. 


Solicitors. 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 17 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
Brokers. ‘ 
SHEPPARDS, PELLY, PRICE & POTT, 57 Old Broad Street, London, F.C. 


Auditors. 
TURQUAND, YOUNGS & CO., 41 Coleman Street, London, F.C. 


Secretary. Assistant Secretary. 
J. A. GOUDGE. F. SANDERS. 


FORM OF APPLICATION. 


THE BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Issue of £1,000,000 Four rer Cent. First Debenture Stock. 


To the Directors of the 
BAHIA BLANCA AND NORTH WESTERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
LIMITED. 


GENTLEMEN, 
Having paid to your Bankers the sum of £... ..........+......25 a deposit of £3 per 
cent. on application for £......-.:.s+esee ...four per cent. First Debenture Stock of 
Tue Banta AND NortH WeEsTERN Rartway Company Limivep, I 
request that this amount may be allotted to me, and I agree to accept the same, or 
any smaller amount that may be allotted me, upon the terms of the Prospectus dated 
6th February, 1908. 
Ordinary Signature 
Name (in full) 


7908. 


# Please state if ‘‘ Reverend ” or other distinctive description, and in the case of a 
lady whether “‘ married” or “‘ spinster. 


This Form Is to be filled up and forwarded to THE LONDON JOINT 
STOCK BANK, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, London, E.C., or MARTIN’S 
BANK, LIMITED, 68 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
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JUST_READY. THE RHINE. 


By H. J. MACKINDER, 


Sometime Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford ; Director of the London School of Economics, &c. 
Fully Illustrated after Water Colours by Mrs. JAMES JARDINE, with 2 Folding Maps in Colours, and Index. 
Large fcap. 4to..(9 by 63), gilt top, 20s, net. [Prospectus upon application. 
Mr. Mackinder has made a life-long study of the Rhine Valley and its history. No such authoritative or readable work has bitherto 
appeared upon the great River: the course of which—whether as ‘‘ Priest Street,” the great European trans-continental trade route, or as the 
determining factor in many an international struggle—has more deeply and more consistently influenced European history than any other force, 
natural or human. 


— PHOTO-RELIEFS. 


Among the various recent advances in photography, few, if any, are more striking than that whereby—as perfected by the well-known firm of 
GIACOMO BROGI—a flat surface offers to the beholder the illusion of a modelling in relief. Vrinted in colours of the original Della Robbias, and 
other subjects, these Phroto-Reliefs are confidently recommended to the attention of all lovers of Italian art, other than the purely graphic. 

The sole English agency for the large coloured Photo-Reliefs of Giacomo Brogi is vested in Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS, who will 
have the first subjects ready about March 1. In the meantime, Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS will be happy to send their complete illustrated 


prospectus post free upon application. 
THE BOOK OF ELIZABETHAN VERSE. Chosen and Edited, with Notes, Index of Authors, 


Biographical Index of Authors, and Index of first lines, by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE. The Title with Vignette Woodcut Reproduction of a 
View of Whitehall Palace in 1590; the Frontispiece a photogravure reproduction after the charming plate ‘‘ Cupid Seated on Clouds,” engraved by W. S. REyYNoLps 
after W. OwEN. Pp. 850, small crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, met. Also in whole vellum, with India proof of Frontispiece, 128. 6d. net. 
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